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MRS, ALSOP. 


In taking a review of living merit, the task is frequently 
as difficult, as it is always delicate; whether we censure or 
commend, there are those who are ever ready to impute 
to us illiberal and unworthy motives; fortanately, however, 
is it for our present Biography, that we possess in the sub- 
ject of it, ample and: undoubted testimonies of the pecu- 
liar talents of Mrs. Alsop, and we congratulate ourselves, 
and the public, upen the acquisition of a comic actress, 
inferior to no one im our remembrance. If any one doubt 
this, let them, upon the one hand, examine what Mrs. A. 
already is, and fet them remember, on the other, what 
effects are to be expected from experience of the stage. 
Under these circumstances, we will take upon us to say, 
that Mrs. Alsop will become what Mrs. Jordan was. 

We shall not detain our readers with a long detail of Mrs, 
A’s. birth, and progress through life to the present time,— 
it will be sufficient for us to observe, that she is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Jordan, by a gentleman, the son of an eminent 
physician, who, during the first season of her engagement 
in the metropolis, about the years 1784.5, declared his 
passion for her; and, lured by a promise of marriage, de- 
ferred solely, as she was led to believe, by the fear of his 
father’s depriving. him of an ample fortune, if the solemn 
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contract was entered into immediately, she lived with him 
as his wife, in the expectation that the doctor would be 
reconciled, and the consummation of the nuptials take place 
at no distant date; and had several fine children ; who de- 
rived their sole support from her exertions. 

Of this family, Mrs. A. is, we believe, the eldest ; who, in her 
progress from infancy, from her lively manners, quickness of 
comprehension, and promptitude in acquiring all useful know- 
ledge, was decidedly considered a child of promise. Above 
all, possessing from nature a similar enchanting tone of 
voice as her mother, it was sedulously cultivated by all 
human means, that she soon became in private circles as 
much admired for her vocal talents as Mrs. Jordan was on 
the public theatre. 

Early in life, our fair enchantress married a gentleman of 
ihe name of Alsop, who enjoyed an eligible situation under 
government; which he vacated on the Marquis of Hastings 
going to India, in order to follow the patronage of that no- 
bleman, who, we have been informed, is Mr. A’s. protect- 
ing friend. 

Soon after the departure of Mr. A. for India, whether 
from pecuniary motives, or, more probably, a strong in- 
herent inclination for the stage, Mrs. Alsop entered into 
an engagement, last winter, with the proprietors of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, to perform a certain number of nights, as 
many first-rate comic characters. All of these she went 
through with a considerable degree of talent and public 
approbation; but, in consequence of her merited success, 
Mrs. A. rising higher in her terms for the ensuing season, 
than the proprietors thought prudent to adopt; Mrs. A. 
received an invitation from the Bath Theatre, where she 
performed with increased applause, until the committee 
of management at Drury-Lane Theatre, duly appreciat- 
ing her merits, made her, we understand, an eligible of- 
fer, which Mrs. A. has, fortunately for the admirers of 
dramatic excellence, readily accepted. She was re-intro- 
duced to the metropolis in the arduous character of Violante, 
in the Wonder, which she sustained with uncommon address 
aud approbation. 
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The limits of our Museum will not allow us to enter into 
an individual analysis of the several characters she has sus- 
tained, but we shall content ourselves by merely stating the 
most prominent, and close our memoir with observations on 
Mrs. A’s. general merits as a candidate for dramatic favour. 
Violante was followed by Lady Teazle, in the School for 
Scandal; Lady Bell, in Know your own Mind; and Peggy, 
in the Country Girl. Mrs. A’s general representation of all 
these characters was a very striking specimen of archness, 
vivacity, and humour. As Lady Bell, Mrs. A. introduced 
a song, accompanied by herself on the harp, which was 
greatly applauded, and rapturously encored. This piece 
of simple melody reminded us more than any thing of her 
enchanting parent. But the character in which Mrs. A. 
seems to have attracted more than ordinary applause, is 
Beatrice, in the Pannel; of this performance, a very judi- 
cious critic, and one on whose judgement we can rely, ob- 
serves—‘ If there be any sceptics who doubt her claim to 
genius, who dispute her title to originality of idea, a single 
scene in this comedy will, we think, be sufficient to put 
their scruples to flight—divested of partiality and prejudice.” 
If any fault can be attributed to Mrs. A. it is an excess 
in some parts of her action; a fault always curable by ex- 
perience. As this Inxuriance of action is her present fault, 
so her characteristic excellence is in that vis comica which 
informs and animates her mind, and which irradiates every 
sentence and action of her part in life and nature. She di- 
vests herself of herself, and with a passive transmigration, 
more complete than Pythagoras }imself ever imagined, re- 
ceives the spirit of her character; she is immediately, wholly 
and exclusively possessed with it, and from her appearance to 
her exit, seems never, for a moment, out of it. By this ta- 
lent, therefore, she never breaks the continnity of that notion . 
of reality in the spectator, to which so much of the effect of 
dramatic representation is to be imputed, and it is chiefly 
from this circumstance, that we pronounce Mrs, Alsop to be 
‘the first comic actress of the day, A. P, 
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THE GOSSIPER, N° XXV. 


—— 
eo 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


I sHoULD apologize for troubling you on a subject pro- 
bably beneath your attention; but that I have an idea your 
work is intended for the instruction, as well as the amuse- 
ment of your fair readers, many of whom, no doubt, are 
matrons, and preside overt families, in which department 
they find it necessary to preserve the strietest economy, con- 
sistent with their station in life. Now, sir, I must beg to 
observe, that in one point, and that not a trivial one, they 
all seem to shat their eyes against their own interest; and 
as example is allowed to be better than preeept, I wif 
briefly relate to you (and to them, if they will honour my 
letter with: their perusal) the circumstances which led me to 
make this remark :— 

Being summoned a few weeks since into the country, to 
arrange the affairs of a relation, who had by some means 
exceeded his income, I repaired to his house, and knocked 
at the door; it was opened by a little dirty looking girl, 
who, upon my enquiring fér Mr. Maitland, eivilly asked 
me into the parlour; upon my entrance, I observed a fe- 
male at work, dressed in a very genteel, and, as I consi- 
dered, tasty manner; I made my bow, and repeated my 
enquiry. “ Mr. Maitland is in the garden, sir,” was her 
reply; “if you will please to give me your name, I will 
send for him.” My name was accordingly given, and the 
girl dispatched for her master. While she was gone, I be- 
gen a little chat with my fair companion, who remained 
’ standing, notwithstanding my repeated entreates that she 
would be seated. “ This seems a very pleasant situation, 
ma’am.” “ Yes, sir, we have a charming prospect from the 
front windows.” “It lays dry, and that is a great advan- 
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tage. You have a young family Ll understand.” “ Three, 
sir, that is all at present; we shall soon have another though, 
I believe.” ‘The remark surprised me, and I stared at the 
lady, in a manner that would have disconcerted some 
people. Before any more could be said on the subject, 
Mr. Maitland entered, and she immediately withdrew to 
order some refreshment, as I supposed. Maitland welcomed 
me with his usual cordiality; and, after a few common-place 
enguiries, asked if I had seen Sophy. “I have not seen 
any of the children; your wife told me you have three.” 
“* My wife! she has been here then?” “ She left the room 
as you entered.” Maitland burst into a loud laugh. ‘“ Why 
that was the maid servant!” I was confounded; but made 
no observation at the time; and Mrs, Maitland soon after 
made her appearance, creditably, but plainly dressed. 
““ Sophy, my dear, said Maitland, our friend here took Anne 
for you; it is a wonder he did not salute her, after the fashion 
of old times.” “ Why, upon my word,” said I, joining in 
the laugh, “ it is a wonder I did not, for 1 never saw a town 
servant dressed so stylish.” ‘ Aye, 1 often tell Sophy that 
Anne cuts ber out.” “ And pray, what wages do you give 
the young woman?” “ Seven pounds a year,” replicd Mrs. 
Maitland; “and I am quite astonished how she manages 
to dress so well with the money; for I declare it cost me more 
than three times seven to dress in my plain way.” “ But 
you know, there are perquisites, my dear,” observed Mait- 
land. “ We see so little company, that we can scarcely 
account for it that way.” I thought to myself, I could 
account for it in a better; she, however, went on—* But 
all the servants about here dress in the same way.” ‘“ How 
many do you keep, ma’am?” “ ‘Two, the one you saw, and 
a nursery maid, besides a parish girl, to do the drudgery,” 
“ And these do all the work of the house?” ‘Oh, yes! 
except washing, we hire women for that.” “It appears 
then, from what I can learn,” said 1, gravely, “ that these 
young women are only nominally servants; they have a 
girl to do the dirty work, and women hired to wash their 
clothes; and pray, my dear, did it cver occur to you that 
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their dressing in this way caused you so much additional 
expense?” “ No, indeed,” she replied, ingenuously, “I see 
the same in other families; and I know that if I restricted 
them, I should get none to live withme.” ‘“ Mrs. Maitland,” 
said I, drawing my chair closer to her, “ you are, no doubt, 
aware of the nature of my errand here, and will therefore 
excuse my taking the liberty of speaking my mind with the 
plainness of a friend and relation. Many families suffer em- 
barrassment more through habitual encroachments than oe- 
casional extravagance; you, for instance, now find it ne- 
cessary to retrench your expences; Maitland has put down 
his chaise, that must have been a real comfort and conve- 
nience to you; your friends are less frequently entertained 
at your hospitable table; your children may perhaps lose 
the advantage of a liberal education; and yet you submit 
to the ummecessary expense of keeping two idle puppets called 
servants, who actually make work for others, instead of doing 
it themselves.”. Mr. and Mrs. Maitland looked at each 
other, as if surprised that such an idea had not before entered 
their heads. And thus it is, sir, nor is this the whole of 
the evil; for many of the mistresses, who thus inconside- 
rately allow their servants to make an appearance above 
their station, are even eneouraging viee; for few indeed 
are there who get their finery honestly ; perhaps, even the 
bosband himself contributes largely; and then Anne may 
easily cut out Sophy? Far be it from me te wish te incul- 
cate suspicion where all should be faith and love, nor would 
t even morosely forbid the harmless pleasure of a new gown, 
or gay riband at the fair, wake, or holiday; but in the house 
of their employers, servants should be compelled to wear 
the garb of one who lives by labour; and cleanliness is suffi- 
cient, even when the day’s work is ended. Every worthy 
mistress of a family should have the interest of her depen- 
dants at heart as well as her own; the poor honest girl who 
gets nothing but her scanty wages has still ber share of 
vanity, and wishes to be as smart as Sally at the next house, 
the eonsequence is, that her whole quarter’s wages are ex- 
pended upon trumpery; and she has neither a change of 
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linen, nor a shilling in her pocket for atime of necessity ; 
if sick, an hospital or a workhouse must receive her; if 
thrown out of place, she is too frequently forced to go upon 
the town for a living! , 

I know that it is easier to talk of reform than to effect it, 
both in private as well as public establishments, but I believe 
also it is practicable, if set about in a proper manner; if a 
certain number of respectable housekeepers would agree 
among themselves to give good wages, and make their 
servants as comfortable as their circumstances will admit, 
there is no doubt of their getting creditable young women 
to live with them, even though they might be restricted 
from wearing frills, flounces, fancy muslin dresses, or long 
sleeves, the example would soon be followed in other fami- 
lies, and the mistresses would not only find their account in 
it, but the servants themselves would soon find the advantage 
of it by having a little money to lay by against a time of 
necessity. I find there are many mistresses who, through 
mistaken notions of good-nature, give their servants their 
own left off finery; this is certainly a bad plan, and the 
evil might be obviated without detracting from their good 
intention, if they gave the same articles upon the condition of 
their selling them, and purchasing some necessary apparel 
in the stead of such unsuitable and unserviceable trum- 
pery. 

I shall not trespass further upon your time at present, or 
I might probably reveal a few domestic secrets that would 
convince your fair readers that I have their real interest at 
heart in these hints; upon some of them, I trust, they will 
not be thrown away; for it is evidently a growing evil, 
which a little prudence and resolution would give a timely 
check to, In this hope, 1 subscribe myself, 


Sir, 





Your obedient servant, 


CENSOR. 
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THE 
NARRATION OF AGLAUS, 
THE ARCADIAN. 


(Continued from page 74.) 


ABUNDANCE of tears accompanied these sad words: this 
violent grief seemed to increase every day; and it was ren- 
dered still more acute by the first proofs of her son’s sensi- 
bility. Atlength, I resolved to separate him from her; aud 
to send this beloved child to the Centaur who had educated 
me, and who undertook to educate him. Calysphire at first 
fell into the utmost despair; but some time after, beginning 
already to lose her intellectual faculties, she was pacified by 
degrees; and at length arrived at adolescence: she then 
suddenly lost, and for ever, every kind of idea of the past, 
and all reflexion on her singular existence, for every night 
beneficent sleep effaced the slight traces of new impressions ; 
of all her former affections, there remained only a filial ten- 
derness for me. At least 1 was freed from her troubles; J 
alone suffered! With a courageous and generous soul, 
what man can suffer himself to be cast down under the weight 
of misfortune? But what courage we must have to support 
the grief of those whom we love! 

Calysphire was not only no longer to be pitied; but she 
vwaas as happy as one can be at this age. What a striking 
contrast the pure joy and lively and free gaiety formed to 
her fate? She was approaching her end without apparent 
decay, and in all the security of happiness and ignorance ; 
but at length this way, sewn with flowers, was conductihg 
her tothe tomb; and I knew it. Llow many times, while 
hearing ber ingenuous laughter, and in the midst of her 
noisy games, was I obliged to go from her, in order to con- 
ecal my tears, and in secret to enjoy the sad pleasure ef 
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sighing unconstrained. But these sorrowful days were de- 
lightful compared with those that followed.—What were my 
feelings, on seeing her lose by degrees both intelligence and 
speech! Soon her infantine mouth articulated no more than 
the sweet name of father! Soon become altogether insen- 
sible, she even left off smiling upon me. These were the 
approaches of the last gasp of life!—A fresh misfortune com- 
pletely deprived me of all consolation! A long time deter- 
mined to travel, [ had sent for my son; how violent was my 
grief when I learnt that he had clandestinely made his es- 
cape from the cave of the Centaur; and that every search 
to find him again had been ineffectual. I had no longer on 
earth but a fragile bond, ready to break.—Alas! the innocent 
Calysphire was near her last moments! I looked at this 


charming infant with inexpressible and sudden trouble of 


mind, whose strength and vivid freshness seemed to pro- 
mise a long career; and I was waiting, in terror, the fatal 
instant of her dissolution. Drowned in my tears, but ex- 
empt from sorrow, suffering, and without remembrance, or 
regret, she expired, or rather she was annihilated in my 
arms !—~I resolved to raise a tomb to her ina desert, and 
there to bury myself with her for ever. I placed her coffin on 
@ mourning car, and went to look for a retreat removed 
from ali human beings. I stopped in the most savage place, 
and deposited the coffin at the foot of a rock that I intended 
to dig for constructing a durable tomb. But at the first 
blow of the axe, which I struck upon a stone harder than 
Paros marble; the rock suddenly opened, and discovered 
to my sight the interior of a deep cavern, terminated in per- 
spective by a long alley of cypress-trees, which formed, at 
the bottom of this cavern, an arbour that reaches further 
than one can sce, feebly illuminated by bronze lamps, sus- 
pended to the branches of trees. At the entrance of the 
cave, a celestial and affecting figure kept standing, supported 
by a rock; with the point of a diamond, she had just 
traced a cypher upon the stone. She had azure wings, of 
a plumage finer and more like velvet than that of the melo- 
dious swans who sung at Delos the birth of the god of day; 
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a crown of dafiodils and amaranths ornamented her beau- 
tiful hair, which negligently fell in unequal curls upon her ala- 
baster shoulders. An interesting paleness covered her di- 
vine features; her humid eyes, shaded with long black eye- 
lashes, were fixed upon me: her mild and penetrating look 
affected me; and yet it tranquillized my feelings. Her daz- 
zling whiteness was heightened by a slight drapery of bril- 
liant black, bordered with blue; a transparent exhalation 
surrounded her, and spread round her a delightful perfume ; 
the air of which was embalmed. 

I prostrated myself before this unknown divinity. I heard 
her sigh; and, after a moment’s silence, she pronounced 
these words—I am the genius of Melancholy; I have fixed 
my empire in this desert; I love, and protect every suaffer- 
ing heart. Come, follow me; I will give an asylum to the 
ashes of Calysphire. At these words, pronounced in a voice 
of enchanting sweetness, I rose, and followed this tutelary 
genius of unfortunate lovers. 

After having traversed the arbour of cypress-trees, we 
entered a forest of cedars and plantains; and, in the mean- 
time, walking close to the banks of a lake, we arrived at 
a vast inclosure, formed by poplars, surrounded by rocks, 
covered with moss and odoriferous flowers: cascades, issu- 
ing from rocks, fall luxuriously upon the turf in gentle 
murmurs; a heaven without clouds, or tempests, but al- 
ways gloomy, let penetrate into this mysterious abode but 
a vaccillating and doubtful light, like that which is given 
by a lamp ready to expire. The sun is never seen there ; 
the star of night seemed pleased ; it shone with the brightest 
and mildest effulgence. ‘Tere the silent court of the genius 
was assembled. Faithful Remembrance, crowned with sen- 
sitive and immortal plants, and deceitful Dreams, aérial 
children of night, wandered in crowds round her light throne, 
strewed with poppies and roses stript of their leaves, and 
floating like a vessel upon the waters of a pure and tranquil 
lake. Useless Regrets, and timid and vague Desires, ever 
chaste and veiled, slowly hovered over the river, while Con- 
stancy, in tears, seated near the bank, pressed to her breast 
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a funeral urn. Fagitive Hope, enveloped in a cloud, suf- 
fered herself to be imperfectly scen at a distance; often dis- 
playing her green and rapid wings, she took her flight, and 
became radiant by raising herself towards heaven. The sigh- 
ing of the dove, and the harmonic sounds of a delightful 
harp alone, interrupted the silence of this solitary court. 

‘The genius induced me to go with her into a reed-bark: 
we were soon on a deep river; delivered to the current of 
the water, 1 rowed indolently over its abysses; thinking 
but confusedly of the end of a rapid and perilous voyage ; 
a too faithful image of the entire voyage of life!—At length, 
we disembarked ; and the genius conducted me to the most 
remote place in the desert. There, by the power of her 
art, the coffin which contained the corpse of Calysphire, 
was conveyed. Immediately the genius, with her ebony 
wand, struck the rock, which opened, was dug, and the 
coffin was placed under this vault: at the same instant, two 
superb palm-trees came from the earth, inclining towards 
each other at the entrance of the tomb. The genius sus- 
pended, from their interlaced branches, a golden lamp, 
saying—TJhis light will last for ever, without being extin- 
guished, or becoming weak; it is a spark of sacred fire, 
stolen by the audacious Prometheus. And thou, unfortu- 
nate Agilaiis, thou, so worthy of living in my empire, always 
remain under the tutelary shades of these vast forests, in 
this desert, unknown to the world, whose insensible and 
niute echo has not been able to repeat the sorrowful accents 
of betrayed friendship, or hopeless love ;—in this desert, 
whose humid sand and springing grass have never borne the 
imprint of the wandering steps of the traveller. I shall ~ 
disappear to thy sight without being removed from thee. 
Adieu! Henceforth, screened from impious despair and 
tumultuous passions, thy days will slide away in the sweet 
monotony of the pure and plaintive wave which is lost in 
the sea. Buried in the happy shade of mystery, thoa wilt 
never be exposed to the shafts of calumny; thou wilt hear 
no more of the sad errors of human beings; but thou wilt 
not be alone; thou wilt enjoy the voluptuous charm of long 
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reveries; thou wilt weep over this tomb; thy soul and thy 


reflexions will be able, without importunate distractions, 
to be directed to heaven; where the supreme power dwells, 
protector of innocent and suffering beings. At these words, 
the genius, displaying her wings of deep red, rose majesti- 
cally into the air; my eyes followed her; and 1 saw her a 
long time hovering over the forest. 

Of all that I possessed, I had only brought my lyre into 
the desert; and, like the unfortunate Thracian chanter, I 
drew from it none but mournful sounds, and only sung of 
my misfortunes. But as I became younger, my lyre was 
less plaintive, and, entering again the age of maturity, the 
recollections of youth crowded on my imagination, a vague 
hope was reanimated in my heart, and restless desires and 
confused projects made me at length abandon my solitude. 

Kk 


THE SUPERSTITION OF EVERY SECT BLINDS THEIR 
JUDGEMENT. 


Anovr the year 1715, when Dr, Halley’s scheme of the 
great solar eclipse, which foretold the precise time of its 
beginning and ending, was cried about the streets of Lon- 
don, there happened to be a Turkish enyoy here, who at 
first thought the people distracted, for pretending to know 
so very exactly when the Almighty would totally oversha- 
dow the sun, a circumstance of which the Mussulmen were 
ignorant. He concluded that God would never reveal so 
great a secret to infidels, and keep it concealed from the 
true believers; however, when the eclipse came actually to 
pass as had been predicted, Lord Forfar asked his excellency 
what he thought of the English mathematicians. His an- 
swer was, “They must certainly have obtained their intel- 
ligence from the devil; for he was sure that God would 
uever correspond with such a wretched set of unbelievers 
as the English astronomers.” 
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CAMBODIAN HALL ; 


OR, 
(Continued from page 82.) 
— 


Scarcecy could the carriage have driven beyond the ex- 
tensive domain of its possessor, when Mr. Jeremy Jackal 
rushed into the breakfast-room, exclaiming, ‘The most 
unprecedented thing that ever happened! but L am re- 
solved Mr. Arcot shall not become the dape of that incom- 
prehensible woman.” A gaze of astonishment from Miss 
Stanhope recalled the unguarded Mr. Jackal to recollection ; 
and, with an obsequious bow, he said, “1 ought to beg 
ten thousand pardons, ma'am; but to think of a gentleman 
who, when in health, never rose until cleven in the morning, 
being hurried out of bed before the clock had strack seven! 
Oh! there must be some design, some artful contrivance on 
the part of Mrs. Wilkins, I am persuaded.” 

“Why Peggy says, Mr. Jackal,” exclaimed one of the 
children, “ that Mrs. Wilkins wants to become our mama; 
and then, she says, she'll use: us very cruelly, and take 
away from us all the love of poor papa.” “ She shall do 
no such thing, my dear,” said Jeremy; “I'll put a spoke 
in the wheel, [ warrant you; an artful jade as she is, to kick 
down the ladder after having got to the top of the building!” 
“ As a total stranger, Mr. Jackal,” said the astonished Miss 
Stanhope, “ I certainly can have no claim upon your con- 
fidence, yet, from the slight knowledge I have of the lady 
whom you have been alluding to, allow me to say, by ex- 
plaining yourself more fully, you will receive my most giate- 
ful acknowledgments. Chance alone introduced me to Mrs, 
Wilkins’ acquaintance, and, from what I have just heard, 
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I have reason to fear that chance, in this instance, is not 
likely to prove my friend.” 

Though a few moments’ reflexion convinced Mr. Jackal 
he had acted unguardedly, yet he felt the impossibility of 
retracting ; therefore, after a little hesitation, he said—“ Why, 
ma’am, to be candid, my sentiments perfectly correspond 
with Peggy’s; and though I introduced Mrs. Wilkins into 
this family as governess, I confess, vr the dear children’s 
sake, L should be very sorry to see her the mistress of it. 
Bud this is not all, Miss Stanhope; I have been entrusted 
with the arrangement of Mr. Arcot’s concerns a number of 
years; and the friendship which has subsisted between us 
during that period, entitles me to expect to be treated with 
implicit confidence; and the now being deprived of all com- 
munication with him, L attribute to some sinister motive on 
the part of Mrs. Wilkins.” 

That there was something extraordinary in an invalid’s 
commencing a journey at so early an hour, and at one so 
completely opposite to that which he had been accustomed to 
when in health, Miss Stanhope could not avoid acknowledg- 
ing; but, directing her eyes towards her little pupils, she 
was surprised and burt at perceiving they were both weeps 
ing. 

“ What is the matter, my dear children?” said she, ina 
tone of tenderness. “ Oh! I know Mrs. Wilkins will be 
our mama, now Mr. Jackal said what he did!” ‘“ No, no! 
do not fear, my pretty creatures,” he replied, evidently em- 
barrassed, “ you misunderstood what I said.” “ No, sir, 
we did not,” rejoined the eldest, “ you said that you agreed 
with our nurse-maid; and though Mrs. Wilkins used to ap- 
pear so fond of us when papa was present, yet as soon as 
he was-gone, she used to call us tiresome little things; and 
some how or other, I never liked her, though I was forced 
to seem as if I did.” 

This artless declaration so completely corresponded with 
Miss Stanhope’s feelings, that she involuntarily pressed the 
unsophisticated child to her breast, exclaiming, ‘* Well, 
but if you pretend to be partial to people, and, at the same 
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time, dislike them, I can never feel flattered by your pro- 
fessions of attachment.” “I never professed to like Mrs. 
Wilkins, though I was forced to behave civil to her,” re- 
plied the little girl, returning the pressure with half a dozen 
kisses; “and I know not how it happened, ma’am, but I 
seemed to love you at the first moment.” ‘“ Nothing can be 
less extraordinary, my dear,” said Mr. Jackal; “ for Miss 
Stanhope seems formed by nature to inspire a mixture of ad- 
miration and respect; and, in artless minds, those sentiments 
awaken tenderness and attachment.” So saying, he bowed 
to the lady to whom the compliment was addressed, and 
appeared to be quitting the apartment. “ Mrs. Wilkins 
has imposed a task upon me, sir,” said Miss Stanhope, not 
appearing to notice his compliment, “ which, without your 
iastruction, I fear I shall not be capable of fulfilling.” She 
then informed him, that the housekeeper had been discarded, 
and that the domestic arrangements had devolved upon her 
in consequence of it. 

Though this was a new source of astonishment to Ms. 
Jackal, yet, as affording him an opportanity of rendering 
himself useful to Miss Stanhope, he was delighted at hear- 
ing it; still impatient to know what could have occasioned 
this sudden revolution in the family arrangements, he hurried 
out of the room to make enquiries; and, in the hall, en- 
countered the nurse-maid. “ Why, Peggy,” he exclaimed, 
‘is it possible, that Mrs. Irwin has been discarded?” “ O, 
Lord, yes, sir!” replied Peggy, “ she offended madam, and 
was discarded in a moment; though I'll be bound to say, 
it will be a long while before my master gets her fellow 
again.” “ And had Mrs. Wilkins the power of turning 
away a trusty servant?” demanded Jeremy, in a tone of 
astonishment. “ Power, sir, indeed!” repeated Peggy, “ why 
sure you must have seen her power in this house long since; 
for my part,” she added “I seed through her, before she 
had been here a fortnight; and, I assure you, Mr. Jackal, 
none of us sarvants thank you for bringing such an artful 
kind of a person into the family.” | 

This account, instead of lessening, increased the appre- 
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hensions of Mr. Jackal; for he trembled at the bare idea 
of a marriage, yet saw too clearly the probability of such an 
event oecurring. The entrance of Peggy with the children’s 
hats and tippets, afforded Miss Stanhope an opportunity of 
reflecting upon Mr. Jackal’s opinion respecting Mrs. Wilkins, 
and the little probability there appeared of her being per- 
manently established in a situation where she determined 
scrupulously to fulfill ber important duties. 

Mr. Jackal soon re-entered the apartment, for the pur- 
pose of offering his candid sentiments to the youthful house- 
keeper, who, though at no loss respecting the arrangement 
of the children’s table, was totally ignorant what sort of 
one it would be necessary to keep for the servants; with 
the aid of her new friend, and the cook, however, this mat- 
ter was without difficulty settled; but not until she had en- 
ireated the latter neither to let there be waste nor want. 

Near a week elapsed before a letter arrived from Chel- 
tenham; the contents, however, were of a pleasing nature, 
as it informed Miss Stanhope, that the invalid was materially 
better. Mr. Jackal’s indignation was strongly excited at 
finding that his name had not even been mentioned; and, 
what provoked him still more, William Collins was totally 
silent. Another, and another week passed away, still not 
a single line to the agent. At length, the well-known hand 
of Mr. Collins caught his eye amidst a parcel of letters upon 
the table; and my readers may form some idea of Mr, 
Jackal’s sensations upon perusing the following words— 


Honired Sur, 


As i thort i shuld sune hav a bit of news to till ye, I 
warn’t willin to put ye to ixpense tili had; and so i now 
mak bould to till ye marster is marred, and missurs is 
koindder to me, then i ever culd hixpect. Ther warn’t no 
fus at the widden, case of mastir bein bad; but us sarvents 
had a nise.cake mad for us, and as much wined, as we cold 
drinck. As Mrs. Wilkins is now my ladie, i must larn to 
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hold the kandel, and if she bee but a gude missers, that is 
ali want of hir. So no moore at presant from 











Youre duttifull sarvant to cummand, 


WiILLiaAM COLLINS. 


Pp. S. Marster bigens to pic up his crumsa litle; and semes 
mity fond of my ladie, i hassure ye, sur. 


Though suspicion had long pointed out the probability 
of this event occurring, yet poor Jeremy’s mind was unable 
to support the proof; a kind of suffocation seemed to over- 
whelm him, and several moments elapsed before he was 
able to move! 

As language attempts in vain to do justice to violent emo- 
tions, 1 shall leave my readers to imagine those which the 
disconcerted Mr. Jackal endured, merely informing them, 
that, as soon as he was sufliciently recovered, he imparted 
the appalling intelligence to each individual at Cambodian 
Hall. Previous to this event, he had been indefatigable 
in his endeavours to ingratiate himself into the good opinion 
of Miss Stanhope, whose natural reserve of character ap- 
peared imperceptibly to yield to his friendly attontion ; and 
as she had no creature but her pupils to converse with, she 
seemed to derive pleasure from his conversation. With 
the licentiousness of his principles, and his detestation of 
that sacred ceremony which puts a restraint upon the pas- 
sions, she was totally unacquainted; and from the interest 
he appeared to take in whatever contributed to her comfort, 
she was inclined to view him in the light of a parent. 
Though, with that artifice which formed such a striking 
trait in his character, the subtle Jeremy had frequently 
endeavoured to turn the conversation to her family and 
friends, yet he could not avoid perceiving she as regularly 
evaded, and seemed distressed by the subject, and desirous 
as he was, yet he was unable to discover whether she had 
any near relatives. Whether that amiable, yet unfortunate 
young woman had, or had not any, was, in fact, a circ 
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cumstance unknown to herself, as of her only brother, who 
had been thirteen years in India, no intelligence had been 
received for three years before her father’s death. 

In less than a week after the arrival of William’s letter, 
Miss Stanhope received information of the event from the 
new mistress of the mansion ; likewise giving a most satis- 
factory account of the improvement of the bridegroom’s 
health. As Mr. Jackal happened to be with her at the time 
of its delivery, she unhesitatingly put it into bis hand, when, 
thrown off his guard by the deceptious style in which it was 
written, he honoured Mrs. Arcot with the appellation of a 
wanton Jezebel! 

Astonishment was depictured upon the eountenance of 
his auditor, who demanded an explanation in the most ir- 
resistible language, declaring, that if Mrs. Arcot was really 
a female of doubtful character, no human power should 
induee her to remain in her present residence. 

Alarmed by this threat, yet not having courage to deny 
his assertion, Mr. Jackal resorted to palliatives, and in so 
doing inadvertently exposed the impurity of his own prin- 
ciples. A servant, however, at that moment informed him, 
a gentleman, just arrived in a post-chaise and four, wished 
to speak with him, when the coldness with which Miss 
Stanhope returned his parting civilities made him inwardly 
curse his own impradence. It may naturally be imagined, 
that the reflections of that amiable young woman were 
truly distressing; that Mrs. Arcot was a doubtful character 
was certain; and that Mr. Jackal was an unprincipled liber- 
tine, was equally evident; to remain near the one, or with 
the other, was cqually repugnant to her feelings; yet to 
leave children to whom she was tenderly attached, unpro- 
tected but by servants, would, she considered, be a breach 
of confidence. 

After a sleepless night, Miss Stanhope determined to write 
immediately to Mrs. Arcot, and inform her that some un- 
expected family business required her presence in London; 
and, as soon as that lady returned, would compell her to 
resign her present situation. Before, however, she could 
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put this resolution into practice, the newspaper and a letter 
were brought from the post-town; the latter was from Mrs. 
A. informing her the nabob was worse, in consequence of 
which they had left Cheltenham, as the invalid had been 
recommended to drink the whey of goats; that they in- 
tended making a tour through Wales, and in all probability 
should be absent a couple of months, Searcely had Miss Stan- 
hope perused this vexatious epistle, when Mr. Jackal’s conve- 
nient lackey presented her with a second, in which he made 
the most humiliating apologies for the aspersions he had cast 
upon Mrs. Arcot’s character, attributing them to the effect 
of wine, and the mortification he experienced from the 
alteration which had taken place in her conduct. To ef- 
face the recollection of principles, which had at once shocked 
and surprised her, he avowed the sincerest and most ardent 
attachment; and coneluded his rhapsodical epistle by a pro- 
posal of marriage, and the offer of a handsome settlement. 

It has frequently been asserted, by admirable judges of 
human nature, that hatred is nearly allied to affection; and 
though I only conceive this transition of sentiment can take 
place in corrupt characters, yet so it happened in the pre- 
sem instance. Whether this offer of marriage was a mero 
feint, to conceal the depravity of Mr. Jackal’s principles, 
or whether the conviction that he could never possess the 
interesting object of his passion upon any other terms, is 
a circumstance which must for ever remain a secret to my- 
self and my readers; certain, however, it is, that the spirited 
manner in which Miss Stanhope rejected his overtures, and 
the contempt she expressed towards the man who could wan- 
tonly traduce the character of a woman, so completely 
wounded his pride, and mortified his feelings, that his hatred 
became as violent as his affection; though he concealed that 
baneful passion under the mask of contrition and dissap- 
pointment, he was insidiously watching for an opportunity 
to wreak his vengeance. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE MONITRESS. 





In a work exclusively designed for the fair sex, it is pre- 
sumed, that whatever affects their purity or their happiness 
must become interesting; and that the author who would 
guard them against those snares which the wiley libertine 
spreads for their destruction, may justly be considered as 
a friendly Monitress. 

A trial which has recently taken place in our sister coun- 
try, furnishes a fatal proof of the artifices which are often 
too successfully practised to destroy the purity of innocence ; 
and awfully evinces, that when the sensual passions have 
been gratified, every sentiment of honour becomes oblite- 
rated. In the admirable speech of Mr. Phillips, counsel 
for the ill-fated Creighton, we behold an affecting picture of 
domestic devastation ; whilst the unutterable anguish of the 
agonized parents seems brought home to every susceptible 
bosom! That this apalling representation is not drawn with 
too high a colouring, I greatly fear there are many unhappy 
parents who could give unequivocal proof; for seduction, 
and its horrid train of evils, stalks with engulphing strides 
about the world. 

With unmanly artifiee, we are informed, that the betrayer 
endeavoured te diminish’ the enormity of the crime he had 
been guilty of, by attributing a levity of conduct to the 
object of his seduction. The artlessness of innocence was 
basely construed into the efforts of temerity; the confidence. 
placed in sacred assurances, attributed’to depravity of 
principle; and the unfortunate victim of an illicit passion, 
treated with indignities which disgrace the name of mars 
These indignities, however, it is to be hoped, may be the 
means of acting as a beacon to the unsuspicious; and prove 
to them, that the female who has sacrificed her dearest pos- 
session, relinquishes her claim, even upon her seducer’s 
respect; whilst the gencrality of her own sex, instead of 
commiscrating her calamity, are the first to cast the stone 
at the deserted fugitive. 
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Let it not be supposed that I mean to defend the conduct 
of the ill-fated Miss Creighton, whose first deviation from 
the path of rectitude deserves to be severely reprobated ; 
the part I allude to, is receiving the pointed attentions of 
Mr. Townsend without making a confidant of her parents. 
Secrecy and design ought to be considered as synonymous ; 
honourable intentions never resort to the paltry arts of con- 
cealment; and this fact cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the minds of the artless and unsuspicious. 

From that propriety which ought to mark the conduct of 
every young woman, it must be allowed, the subject of these 
remarks deviated; for no persuasion, no artifice ought to 
have induced her to have entered her seducer’s lodgings. 
Mrs. Hannah More, in her admirable Strictures upon Edu- 
cation, observes, that ‘‘ Propriety is to a woman what the 
great Roman critic says action is to an orator ; it is the first, 
the second, and the third requisite. A woman may be 
knowing, active, witty, and amusing, but without propriety, 
she cannot be amiable; for it is the centre in which all the 
lines of duty and agrecableness meet.” 

“‘ How then is it to be reconciled,” says the same author, 
in a different part of that excellent publication, “ that the 

’ delicate woman should receive with complacency the suc- 
cessful libertine, who has been detected by the wretched 
father, or injured husband, in a criminal intercourse; the 
discovery of which has too justly banished the unhappy 
partner of his crime from virtuous society!” ‘Though every 
female, who has been properly educated, has been taught 
to consider virtue as the foundation of respect in this, and 
of happiness in a future world; yet how are we to account 
for the many instances we behold in the higher circles, of 
respect seeming to attend those who have deviated from the 
path? Or, how are we to reconcile the obloquy which at- 
tends the lower order, with that passport frequently granted 
to those in more elevated stations! ‘Though I am persuaded 
this enquiry cannot be satisfactorily answered, yet I can 
only attribute it to the dominion which fashion exerts over 
feeling ; whilst, in the more humble walks of life, the purer 
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impulses of nature are permitted to display their beneficial 
influence. , 

As cowardice in a man throws a shade over the most trans- 
cendent qualities, so does the slightest deviation from pro- 
priety in a female tarnish her reputation, which, like Czsar’s 
wife’s, ought not to be suspected, much less presumptuously 
exposed to the shafts of censure, or the secret attacks of 
ahimadversion. It is not that cheerfulness of manner, which 
is the natural attendant upon innocence, which I would 
guard my youthful readers against practising, but that levity 
of conduct which is calculated to put genuine modesty to 
the blush, and, whilst assuming an air of effrontery, robs 
the sex of their greatest attraction. When the heart is pure, 
the spirits are generally animated; or to make use of the 
description given of Narcissa, by the celebrated Dr. Young, 
“and beautiful as sweet; and young as beautiful; and soft 
as young; and gay as soft; and innocent as gay; and happy 
(if ought happy here) as good !” 

‘This transcendently beautiful picture of the charms which 
accompany youth, innocence, and beauty, is drawn by the 
pen of a man admirably well acquainted with human na- 
ture; and that heart must be dead to the finer emotions 
which does not experience a secret satisfaction in beholding 
the cheerful hilarity of youth. Each stage of life has its 
separate enjoyments; and it is only the cynical who would, 
impress frowns on the smiling countenance of the young; 
yet mirth and festivity have their proper boundaries, which 
it is dangerous to infringe upon. It is not, however, per- 
haps, in the circles of society, that the artless young female 
is exposed to the plans of seduction, but in the more retired 
haunts of privacy, where the design will not be exposed 
to observation. Whenever concealment is required, sus- 
picion must be engendered; a man of integrity is more 
tenacious of the object of his affection’s character than of 
his own; and so far from wishing her to commit an act that 
would expose her to reprehension, would readily forege the 
most lively gratification. It is the libertine alone, who would 
degrade the being he pretends to idolize ; whilst pure affec~ 
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tion would pursue a diametrically opposite course, and re- 
quire no sacrifices which, at a future period, might inflict 
a pang upon a susceptible heart. 

It is greatly to be feared, that the generality of parents 
do not sufficiently expose to their female offspring, the vary- 
ing artifices of seduction, or point out, in strong terms, the 
dreadful consequences which arise from the want of sub- 
jugated passions. I do not mean to infer, that the parents 
of the ill-fated young female, whose dereliction from the 
path of virtue has given rise to the preceding observations, 
were deficient in this point of duty; yct that they were so, is 
evidently probable, or surely the hapless victim of illicit 
passions would have felt the impropricty she was guilty 
of in accompanying her betrayer to his home. If sympathy 
could assuage the poignancy of the deluded sufferer’s feel- 
ings, she must surely mect with it in every heart which is 
not lest to the sentiment of compassion; yet I express not 
this feeling under the hope of ameliorating her afflictions, 
but from the wish of guarding the inexperienced from the 
same dangerous rock! In the character of a Monitress then, 
let me aid the efforts of those anxious parents who, on the 
welfare and happiness of their children, erect their fondest 
hopes; and let me entreat those children attentively to pe- 
ruse the speech of Mr. Phillips, who so affectingly describes 
the wreck of domestic happiness in the family of the un- 
fortunate Creighton. 

The mode of conduct I would recommend is perfect in- 
genuousness with parents; neither concealment nor eva- 
sion is allowable; and if the lover, from some politic motive, 
wishes to hide his attachmem from the authors of his exist- 
ence, no persuasion should induce a young female to con- 
ceal it from her own. In the conduct of a man honourably 
attached, there is a refined delicacy of manner which seems 
rather to shrink from, than court the eye of observation ; 
and, as I before observed, instead of wishing the object of 
his attachment to break through the laws of propricty, he 
is more tenacious of preserving the spotless purity of her 
character than his own. However insinuating may be the 
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manners, however brilliant the acquirements, and however 
dignified the rank, or affluent the fortune, yet woe to the 
female whose affections are allured by them, if the pos- 
sessor of these attractive qualifications evinces a want of 
piety or principle! The former may be considered as the 
very pillar of domestic concord; it subdues the passions, 
and refines the feelings; softens the heart, wears away tho 
asperities of the temper, and converts the man into the phi- 
lanthropist. 





THE WAY TO HEAVEN, 

Sin RicHarpD STEEvE (who greatly contributed, by his wit 
and humour, to enliven and diversify those inestimable pro- 
ductions the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian), about the 
year 1726, made a journey to Scotland, in company with 
several gentlemen of distinction. On their way, when near 
Annan, they observed a flock of sheep, and at a little distance 
their keeper, stretched on the ground with a book in his hand. 
Sir Richard, having a little inclination for humour, proposed 
to his companions to have some sport with the shepherd ; on 
which, they all rode up to him, and the knight enquired the 
title of the book in his hand. ‘The shepherd immediately 
started on his feet, and told him. “ And pray, what do you 
learn from this book?” continued Sir Richard, “ I learn from 
jt the way to heaven,” replied the other. “ Very well,” added 
the knight, “* we are all fellow travellers, bound to the same 
place; and it will be very obliging, if you will shew us the way 
thither.” * With all my heart,” rejoined the countryman, “ if 
you will go with me to yonder eminence.” ‘To this proposal, 
Sir Richard and his company readily assented, and followed 
their guide to a rising ground, from whence they had a view 
of an antique tower a few miles distant. The shepherd then 
turning to Sir Richard, “ You see, sir,” said he, “ yonder 
tower; the way you ask for lies close by it; and that is, in- 
deed, the only safe and certain road to happiness.” Sur- 
prised at this strange direction, Sir Richard enquired of him 
what the tower was called. ‘To which the shepherd replied, 
* An’t please your honour, the name of it isthe Tower of 
Repentance |” 
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WIFE AND NO WIFE; 
A ROMANCE. 
( Continued from page 90.) 


. 


NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


Ancerstein, though both shocked and surprised by the 
contents of this letter, yet knew not how to act; Virginia 
was the property of another, therefore his interference would 
be attended with much awkwardness; all he could do was 
to write to a correspondent in Spain, to enquire whether 
Don Lopez and family were returned ; and he waited the 
answer with considerable anxicty. At last it arrived; but 
contained nothing satisfactory; all the information he could 
obtain was, that Don Lopez di Tornado had sold his es- 
tates, and was gone over to England to settle; he had not 
been seen there since the time of his quitting Cadiz for that 
purpose. Of Don Lopez’s son, Sebastian, they knew no 
more than that he was an officer in the Spanish service, and 
it was supposed he had fallen in a recent engagement. Isa- 
bella, remarking the anxiety of Angerstcin, attributed it 
to some lingering remains of affection for Virginia, and be- 
came in consequence dejected and spiritless; and, from the 
frequent hints of Mrs. Harvey, he gathered, that he must 
either be decisive in his measures, or lose her for ever. 

One evening, when he called to pay his accustomed visit, 
he was shewn into the drawing-room, where he found only 
Isabella; the traces of tears were still visible on her checks, 
and her manner was painfully embarrassed. Angerstein took 
her hand, and led her back to the seat from which she had 
risen on his entrance. “ Do you always mean to avoid me 
thus?” said he, “ I believe this is the first time I have been 
admitted into your presence without a third person being 
in the room.” “ And it is probably the last,” returned Isa- 
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bella. “ I did not intend to avoid you, for this interview i» 
private by my own desire.” Angerstein was going to speak ; 
she stopped him with a significant smile—“ I have no inten- 
tion of calling upon your gallantry, I assure you; I see you 
were upon the point of committing yourself by some fine 
speech; but our conference must assume a more serious cast. 
You bave, for some time past, been solicitous concerning 
the fate of Virginia; I have no other way of repaying the 
debt of gratitude I owe you than by putting you in posses- 
sion of information respecting her, which must give you 
pleasure, What, if I tell you, that I know where she is 
concealed? nay more, that she is free from all ties, as free 
as you can wish her?” Isabella paused, and fixed her speak- 
ing eyes upon his face; but his countenance betrayed not 
the lively emotion shé expected. “ Your information docs 
indeed give me pleasure,” returned Angerstein, “so far as 
it concerns her safety, and the means of restoring her to 
her apprehensive friends; but, for the latter part of it, you 
cannot suppose I feel much interest.” “ Why not? you love 
Virginia, have long loved her! Oh! Angerstein, deceive 
me not, I conjure you! confess that Virginia is still dear 
to you!” “ You are wrong, Isabella; I protest to you that 
it is not so!” exclaimed Angerstein, with warmth; “ until 
i knew you, I did love Virginia; but now my heart is your’s, 
and your's alone!” “ Oh! say not s0,” exclaimed Isabella, 
snatching her hands from him, and sinking at his feet; “ I 
am unworthy of your generous love, Angerstein! When 
you knew my guilt, when you know one fatal secret, you 
will abhor, you will spurn me from you for ever!” She hid 
ber face in her robe, and sobbed with vehemence, “ Sparn 
you, Isabella! impossible,” cried the agitated Angerstcin, 
raising her in his arms. “I may consure, may pity you, if 
you have erred; but abhor youOh! never, never can I 
abhor you, Isabella!——What is this fatal secret?” “ You 
shall know it, whatever may be the consequence,” returned 
Isabella; “ it is fit that § should be the only victim. Anger- 
atein, LI put my life, my fame, my happiness, at your dis- 
posal, when 1 make the avowal, that I am the sister and 
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the Aasband of Virginia Darlington!” “ Isabella, you rave! 
you the Ausband of Virginia!” “J am the impostor, Sebas 
tien!” she replied, throwing back the veil which had before 
partly shaded the upper part of her face; “ regard me atten- 
tively; does not this altered head-dress, those thickly blaok- 
ened eyebrows, remind you of him?’ “ It does, indeed,” 
replied Angerstein, “the male aitire is scarcely wanting 
to convince me of your being the same; but my astonish- 
ment is great; explain this mystery, lL entreat you.” “ Here 
is the explanation,” said Isabella, giving him a small packet ; 
“read, and judge me as you will. Now leave me, Anger- 
stein.” “ First promise not to quit this house, until I have 
another interview with you,” said Angerstein, detaining 
her hand, “Well, I promise to sco you again, if you de- 
sire it, afler you have read those papers.” Angerstein then 
withdrew, and hastening home, devoted that night to the 


perusal of the important packet. 


CONTENTS OF THE PACKET. 


From my carliest recollection, Iwas brought up in the 
supposition that Don Lopez was my father; nor was I un- 
deccived, until I attained my fifteenth year, and returned 
from the convent where I was educated. This error may 
nerve to account for the deference which I have ever paid 
to his opinions and commands; a deference arising from 
habit, and strengthened by his arbitrary temper. Judging 
me then at a proper age to be undeceived, he, one day, 
summoned me to a private conference ; and communicated 
to me the story of my mother’s wrongs and sufferings*. Per- 
ceiving me deeply affected by the disclosure, he addressed 
me thus My father, Don Miguel, received you from the 
person entrusted to bring you over; and apprehensive that 
Darlington might, at some future period, interfere in the 
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* Isabella here relates the particulars already detailed in Vir- 
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you died on the passage. From that time, you were khown 
only as my daughter; my wife treated you with the tender- 
ness of a mother, as you may recollect; and at her death, 
{ sent you to the convent, where you have received every 
advantage of education, at my expense.” 1 here made an 
acknowledgement of gratitude for his paternal care and ge- 
nerosity; he interrupted mc—* I want no professions, child; 
a time may come, perhaps it is not very far distant, when 
I shall call upon you to evince your sense of my kindness 
by actions. Now listen to me—Don Miguel, on his death- 
bed, charged me never to let the stain, thus cast on our 
noble house, be erased from my memory; nor has it; though 
no opportunity has yet offered for me to avenge the indignity, 
it may not be always so; and you may become a fit instru- 
ment.” “Is my father still living, sir?” I asked, appre- 
hensive of the nature of the revenge he meditated. ‘“ He 
is.” “Then why not let him know of my existence?” 
“For many reasons. In the first place, it would avail you 
nothing; the peculiar circumstances of your birth would 
render him ashamed to acknowledge you; or if he did, 
the stigma is such, that you could not be well received in 
society, nor make an honourable alliance; besides, he has 
a daughter, born in wedlock, on whom his fondest affection 
is lavished; she possesses his love; and she will inherit his 
property ; her mother robbed your’s of her right; she usurps 
your place.” “ But she is ignorant of the injury, sir.” 
‘“‘No matter; it would be just the same; you would be 
treated with contempt, and be subject to the authority of 
a spoiled pet.” My bosom swelled with indefinible feelings ; 
a sense of injury, unmerited injury, was predominant; and 
from that hour Don Lopez strove to nourish the seeds of 
hatred and envy in my youthful breast, by sarcastic obser- 
vations on my base birth, and exaggerated accounts of 
the arrogance, the triumphs, the felicity of my more for- 
tunate sister. Alas! I littlke knew then, the villanous 
scheme he had in contemplation. It was about two years 
after this, that, returning from a pleasurable excursion, the 
felucca we were in, upset; and I must have perished, but 
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for your heroism, and providential aid; you conveyed me to 
land, restored me to my alarmed friends; and never, never 
have I forgotten the obligation. Dare I say more? I mast 
be silent in regard to my feelings; but I must be explicit 
in relating the consequence. My altered manners, my re- 
fusal of several eligible offers, rendered my uncle suspicious 
of a secret attachment: he questioned me; I acknowledged 
the truth; and his rage was extreme. “ Wretched girl!” 
he exclaimed, “ you are courting the fate of your mother. 
These vile heretics are doomed to be the curse of our house! 
Know you not that they area set of unprincipled seducers? 
Renounce them all for ever; or prepare for the seclusion of 
a monastery.” I wept, I remonstrated, but he remained 
inflexible: To avoid an alternative so repugnant to my 
feelings, I promised to think no more of my preserver; but 
I found it less easy to keep this promise than Don Lopez 
imagined; in fact, my health so visibly declined, that appre- 
hensions were entertained of my falling into a consumption. 
Don Lopez was evidently alarmed; and took an early op- 
portunity of conversing with me on the subject. “ Isabella,” 
said he, “ I suspect I have been too harsh with you; I per- 
ceive the struggles of your mind; and, while I give you cre- 
dit for your arduous endeavour to obey me, fear I have 
imposed a task beyond your strength. Well, if the sins of 
the parents are to be visited upon the children, it must be 
so. Should you like to go to England?” I could scarcely 
believe the proposal in earnest; yet so great was my joy 
at the mention of sucha measure, that he needed no reply, 
“ I see how it is,” he resumed ; “ you hope to see the Eng- 
lish gallant there; but mind, I am not going to let you have 
all your own way, without having alittle ef mine, I should 
not like to have jt thought .that I brought a love-sick girl 
over to look for hor swain; neither should I like the restraint 
of following .a female about to public places. Suppose we 
adopt a whimsical plan; you are about the sizeof my son, 
Sebastian; go, dress yourself in his clothes, and let me see 
how you look.” Fearful of irritating him by any opposition, 
4 complied. “ Aye,” said he, when J returned, “ that will 
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do; when we put a few finishing strokes to your appearance, 
it will make a good travelling dress.” And now, Angerstein, 
shall I own the motive which first reconciled me to a mea- 
sure, inconsistent with female delicacy? It was the hope 
of discovering you; and, in my disguise, being able to waich 
your movements, and ascertain how your affections were 
disposed of. Don Lopez found me more ready to fall into 
lis scheme than he expected; but he also found how he could 
bribe me into any other measure he might wish to adopt. 
I will not enter upon a tedious detail of our proceedings ; 
suffice it, we landed in England; and Don Lopez hired a 
ready furnished house at ——-—,. where he left me for a 
short time, while he went to town to arrange some business, 
the nature of which was then unknown to me. It was there 
I first got acquainted with Mrs. Harvey; and there I was 
known only by the appellation of the Donna, as Don Lopez 
did not require me to assume my disguise, until I visited the 
metropolis. 








(To be concluded in our next.) 
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SENESINO AND FARINELLI. 


WueEn these two highly celebrated singers were in Eng- 
land together (734), being engaged at different theatres on 
the same night, they had not an opportunity of hearing each 
other, till, by one of those sudden stage revolutions which 
frequently happen, yet are always unexpected, they were 
both employed to sing on the same stage. Senesino had 
the part of a furious tyrant to represent, and Farinelli 
that of an unfortunate hero in chains; but, in the course 
of the first song, he so softened the obdurate heart of the 
enraged tyrant, that Senesino, forgetting his stage cha- 
yacter, ran to Farinclli, and embraced him in his own. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
J —— 


Ar the conclusion of a deep reveric, some time ago, a 
strange idea, conceived and fostered in that season of ab- 
stract reflection, absorbed my reasoning faculties, and has 
retained ever since undiminished sovereignty over my mind. 
You will moreover, I dare say, pity my infatuation and 
credulity, when I farther assure you, that this notion seems 
to have matured itself into a settled conviction of the mind, 

. regulating, in a certain degree, my thoughts, my motives, 
and my actions; and is no other than a whimsical persuasion 
that I possess an immortal soul. You will, I doubt not, 
start at so strange a eoaception, since your acquaintance 
with the manners of the greater part of mankind, must mark 
out to you its extreme singularity, and total dissimilitude 
with the refinement and delicacy of the present day. It 
becomes me, however, to point out to you, if not the actual 
source, at least the principal aliment and support of this 
absurd persuasion, in order that, like other unfortunate 

, visionaries, | may endeavour to prove, that there is some- 
thing like method and a shew of reason in this madness, 

To this end, therefore, I must first acquaint you, that 

: I had previously been studying, with much attention, a 

le book you have perbaps heard of at some period of your life, 
though it must be confessed, it has long been much disre- 
garded, if not wholly forgotten, by the greater portion of 
the world, especially its gayer and more fashionable and 

4 dissipated characters—for this ancient book (which by the 

way, is called the Bible) is very apt to exeite vapours and 
hypochondriacal or melancholic affections in people of this 
denomination ; whose notions do by no means seem to be tinc- 
ee with that malady, which, I dare say, they already com- 
assjonate or despise me for labouring ander. ‘The delusion of 

my mind is,-‘morcover, so powerful and confirmed, that I 
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am apt fully to conceive myself as altogether in the right, 
and the opposing multitude in the wrong; and, indeed, that 
they themselves must be out of their senses. This feeling, 
however, far from exciting a spirit of anger or contempt 
in me towards those champions of reason, produces, on the 
contrary, in my heart, an overflowing concern for what I 
deem their blindness, their obstinaty, and their errors; and 
an earnest and affectionate desire to bring them over to my 
own opinion, and way of thinking, with its concomitant 
delights, consolations, sublimity, and importance. 

To all such, therefore, who are willing to hear the argu- 
ments of so extraordinary a visionary, and especially to such 
who have ever fancied, or still do fancy themselves existing 
under a similar infirmity of mind, I would submit the fol- 
lowing interrogatories, extracts, and occasional deductions 
therefrom. 

In the first place then, is the old fashioned book, cited 
above, not the less true, though disregarded, forgotten, or 
despised? If, however, it be indeed true, must not its 
rewards, its promises, and its threatenings, be likewise true ? 
But its truth being established, must it not, therefore, \be 
the standard, the Ithuriel-toach, to whieh the thoughts, the 
conversation, avd the action’ of all men must be brought? 
and if an award be given in exact proportion to their re- 
semblance, or dissimilarity thereunto, doth it not behove. 
them to bestow some care and pains in comparing their lives. 
with its doctrines, their practice with its principles, and their 
thoughts with its purity; lest, when they be weighed in the 
eternal balances, they be foand wanting? Will their care- 
lessness and neglect of this needful study diminish the load 
of guilt, or lighten the horrors of retribution? Shoald a 
man think fit to trespass upon a neighbour's ground, or 
violently sherten a fellow-creature’s existence, when the 
warning wasin his path, and the scaffold before his eyes, 
could he reasonably hope for an acquittal, by exclaiming—~ 
* I did not attend to the warning; I did not consider the 
seaffold?” If a drunkard exclaim—"“ I am not drunken!” is 
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he therefore sober? Shall not trath finally triumph, though 
vice and falsehood endure for a season! 

If by an irresistible necessity you were compelled to pro- 
secute an unknown journey through devious paths, and 
unfrequented wildernesses, delusive with quicksands, and 
frightful with precipices, would you not eagerly enquire for, 
and joyfully avail yourself of an accurate map of the coun- 
try through which you were to pass, asa “lamp unto your 
feet, and a lantern unto your paths?” Should you, how- 
ever, foolishly neglect this precaution in the season of op- 
portunity, and be subsequently lost, bewildered, and undone, 
would you not bewail, in your misery and helplessness, your 
indifference, your folly, and supineness, with bitterness and 
anguish of spirit? 

Is not the Bible the map of life, the source of wisdom? 
Doth it not proclaim and instrumentally convey health to 
the sick, strength to the weak, understanding to the foolish, 
and consolation to the afflicted? Doth it not, with a warn- 
ing and compassionate voice, exclaim—‘‘ What shall it pro- 
fit, if a man gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or 
what shalla man give in exchange for his soul?) Will you 
then be bankrupt, when you may be rich? miserable, when 
you may be happy? Is it a light thing to perish? 

If your road, upon an important mission (of incalculable 
consequence to your well-being, and demanding the utmost 
circumspection and dispatch), lay through a scene of dissi- 
pation and frivolity, a fair, or a carnival, where vice, de- 
ception, and jollity, surround you on all sides, with all 
the blandishments of solicitation to linger, would prudence 
suffer you to listen, or folly prevail on youto stay? And 
have we not all an important journey to accomplish of in- 
finite consequence (no less than eternal glory or misery!) 
through this giddy carnival of the world, this scene of mas- 
querade, of temptation, and of vanity; and do we all “‘ watch 
that we enter not into temptation?” and pray “ that we be 
not overcome of evil ?” 

O eternity, eternity! ring in our ears as with the blast 
of a trumpet; and, oh! that it may not be with a trumpet 
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of woe to our souls! Every moment of time, as it glides 
swiftly and unregarded along, htirries the straws and the 
vanities of this gaudy scene of things, and otrselves there- 
with, into thy broad and shoreless ocean! We are all in- 
deed hurried therein, but various (and some how awful !) will 
be the lot of thy passengers! 

Shall they be fitted and prepared for thy islands of felicity, 
who have not enquired of the way, nor thought of the pro- 
vision necessary to their safe-conduct and arrival? Shall 
those unhappy souls be framed, or fitted to enjoy the converse 
and communion of the “ saints in light,” which have spurned, 
reviled, and despised the saints on earth, even the meek and 
the lowly in heart? Truly, heaven must begin on earth, in 
penitence and prayer, in holiness and dove. The ladder of 
Jacob’s glorious vision had its summit indeed in heaven, but 
its foot was planted in earth. On earth, therefore, must you 
be prepared for heaven; there is no repentance in the grave. 
Lo! now is the accepted time; this is the day of salvation! 

Without holiness, none shall see the Lord! Where then 
is your hope? Shall a barren veneration for religion avail, 
when, by your lives, you exclaim—*“ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die?” Are the song and the dance, the 
masquerade and the theatre, safe conducts to heaven, should 
thy soul this night (yea, pause and consider—this very night) 
be required of thee? Will you, like unhappy Felix (heu’ 
infeliz magisquam !) defer thy repentance, thy salvation to 
another season, to sickness, or old age? Can sickness 
give vigour to the mind? will it not rather induce terror and 
despair, languor, or delirium? Must old age, moreover, 
inevitably be your’s? Can you command to-morrow? nay 
even the next fleeting moment? Remember, therefore, 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, that the “ evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, in which thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them!” 

Shall not indulged sloth, and protracted opportunity, draw 
down the vengeance of insulted mercy, in the withdrawings 
of heavenly grace, a conscience deadened, and confirmed 
impiety; in being given over to 4 reprobate mind,” until 
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-the day of the wrath of the Lord come? For “my spirit 


shall not always strive with them, saith the Lord God of 
Hosts!” Ah! who shall abide the flerce kindling of His 
wrath? Or who withstand the Omnipotent when He shall 
arise? Hast thou the lightnings to fulfill thy bidding, and 
canst thou thunder with an arm like His? 

“ Seek the Lord, therefore, O my soul! while yet he may 
be found, before thou go hence, and be no more seen!” For 
though I be weary and heavy laden, Thou, O Lord! wilt 
give me rest; though I be tied and bound by the chain of 
my sins, yet Thou wilt loose me; for thou, O God, art my 
refuge and portion for ever! Health must decay, and beauty 
fade; riches must fail, and death must come; bat Thon art 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever! Be Thou, there- 
fore, O fountain of goodness, of wisdom, and power! be 
Thou my health and strength, my beauty and riches, my 
happiness, my all, in time and eternity. Amen, and Amen! 

January, 1817. Monitor, 


ORATOR HENLEY. 


Tue celebrated orator, Henley, who, about the middle 
of the last century, delivered public lectures in a large 
room, the corner of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, near Clare-Mar- 
ket, once invited, by an advertisement, all the “licenced 
victuallers” to a Lecture on “ Social Morality ;” after which 
he promised to inform them, “how they shall sell more 
porter than they do at present.” 

The Oratory was, of course, crowded with publicans ; 
when, after delivering a long lecture, he said—* My bre 
thren, to perform my promise, and, by cxplaining to you 
how you shall sell more beer, endeavour to inculcate a moral 
duty, I must apprize you, that my instructions can never 
be forgotten, because they are comprised in three words— 
Fill your pots ! 
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THE BOYAR; 
OR, 


GRANDEE OF RUSSIA. 


A RUSSIAN ANECDOTE, FOUNDED ON RECENT FACTS. 


(Concluded from page 94.) 


‘Tuus far the unwearied guest of the Boyar saw his wishes 
completed ; while the Boyar himself gave up all his thoughts 
to the hope of forming a noble alliance for his daughter. In 
the pursuit of this ideal good, he did not at first discover 
that he had sacrificed his real happiness to the shrine of va- 
nity. He had no leisure, as yet, to reflect on the objects 


and pursuits that constituted the felicity of his past life: 
this reflection was reserved to wound him when he awoke 
from his delusion. The gentle Katharine was the first to 
discover her mistake ; and she now learnt from herself that 
her prepossession in favour of ,Alexis, was that of love. 
She missed him at all times, and in all places, and grew uan- 
settled and dejected. If a suitor was introduced to her, 
her sole enquiries were of Alexis; whether the wind was 
fair for his return; and when letters might be expected next 
from England. ‘These, and other artless importunities of 
a similar tendency, operated as a repulse to the most san- 
guine of her numerous suitors. ler admirers had, by 
means of this repulsive reception, been considerably thinned, 
ere the unfortunate hatharine learned the real motives o! 
her father in sending Alexis to England. She no sooner 
knew this, and saw herself made an instrument of his exile, 
than her dejection increased almost to a speechless melan- 
choly; for she dared not complain, lest she should utter a 
word that might upbraid the unkindness, or wound the fecl- 
ings of a father whom she loved and honoured with the most 
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tender filial affection. Sighs were all she could utter, and 
them she repressed, to hide from her father the grief that 
inwardly consumed her. 

Alexis, in the meanwhile, had borne with impatience his 
: unmeaning exile in England. No letters had reached bim 

from the Boyar, indicative of his intentions, as Alexis had 

been led to expect. Fondly did he look to every vessel 

for a letter from Katharine; alas! the Boyar had caused 

them, at the suggestion of his guest, to be intercepted in 

the hands to whom his daughter unsuspectingly entrasted 

them, and those from Alexis to Katherine shared the same 
P fate. Wearied out by the anxiety of suspence, he resolved 

to return to Russia, and accordingly embarked for St. 

Petersburgh, with a view of learning from the friends of 

the Boyar there, the propriety of presenting himself before 
5 him. On his arrival, he met with a cordial reception from 
B the friends of the Boyar, who had not only looked up6n 
him as his heir, but had entertained for him personally the 
highest friendship and esteem. The Boyar was no sooner 
apprised of the return of Alexis, and of the motives, than 
he dispatched a confidential messenger to St. Petersburgh, 
the object of which was soon made known to Alexis, by its 
being intimated to him, from the friends of the Boyar, that 
he was now considered an intruder; and this repulse he 
experienced from all those lately so lavish of their friendly 
attentions to him. The messenger was likewise commis- 
sioned to inform Alexis, that advices had been transmitted 
to limit all advances on his letters of credit to England; and 
that they would, consequently, be suspended during his 
stay elsewhere. Finding himself abandoned by every friend, 
and thus threatened even with poverty, by one to whom 
he felt that he owed the duty and obedience of a son, he 
retired to Valday, where he was received by a few, humble, 
indeed, in rank, but with minds not to be influenced by 
change of circumstances from exercising the duties of gra- 
titude and hospitality. They were proud to acknowledge 
former benefits; and thought themselves honoured in the 
confidence which Alexis had so unreserved y reposed in 
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them. Grieved, however, was Alexis to reflect, that the 
famed Russian hospitality, the native virtue of his country, 
driven from the mansions of the rich and the great, was no 
longer to be found, save on the humble hearth of the des- 
pised peasant, or beneath the still humbler roof of the un- 
cultivated, but honest boor. But he honoured it the more. 
It exhibited to his discerning mind the rude simplicity of 
the primeval ages, and afforded a wide contrast to the os- 
tentatious display made by the great of a virtue which they 
practised not, and of which indeed they retained nothing 
dhut the empty, the unprofitable ceremonies. 

He had now been long enough in the neighbourhood of 
Valday, to see every effort to obtain any intelligence from 
his beloved Katharine, defeated by the vigilance still ob- 
served by the Boyar, in intercepting all communications 
between them. In this perplexing situation, he was about 
returning to England to await a more favourable disposition 
in his fortune, when the approach of the French armies 
towards the Russian frontiers, induced him to alter his de- 
sign; and he continued at Valday till he heard that the ve- 
nerable and immortal Kutusoff had retreated through Mos- 
cow, when he thonght the road to Kholumna, and the safety 
of his Katharine, threatened; for she chiefly resided at the 
latter place, Determined, at least, to die in her defence, 
he immediately joined a corps of partisans, with the leader 
of whom he had been upon the most friendly terms. With 
this leader he followed the broken French army in their 
disastrous retreat to the Elbe. He here left the patriotic 
band; and, proceeding to Hamburgh, embarked once more 
for England; where he gave full way to the gloom which his 
situation so naturally inspired. He now entirely secluded 
himself from the society which his letters of introduction 
had procured hi on his first visit to this country; rumi- 
nating in solitude on the sudden vicissitude by which the 
bright morning of his life had been so soon overcast with 
the unlooked-for clouds of impenetrable darkness. His 
countenance assumed the deep and disconsolate complexion 
of his mind, and pointed like an index to the perturbation 
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within. Poetry alone, the favourite study both of himself 
and his beloved Katharine, was the only pursuit capable of 
abstracting his thoughts for a moment from the melancholy 
contrast of his present situation with his past prospects, and 
of diverting the gloom attendant on recollections so painful. 
Many were his poetic productions, all breathing the same 
melancholy strain; and strongly marking the brooding mind 
of the disconsolate lover, pining in absence and despair. 

Thus passed, in a foreign land, unenlivened by one ray 
of hope, the solitary hours of the once happy Alexis, doomed 
by a cruel vicissitade to undergo the reverse of those bright 
prospects to which, from his earliest infancy, he had been 
reared, 

The Boyar, in the meanwhile, beheld the health of his 
lovely daughter gradually declining, without suspecting 
the cause: he mourned over the victim to his pride. ‘The 
graye was about to snatch her upon whom he had placed 
allhis hopes. The monument of his past, and the founda- 
tion of his future happiness, was sinking; he thought he 
saw it. He gave himself up to unabating grief, darkness 
covered the bright prospects that so lately sported round his 
hoary head. 

The officious guest now thought it time to withdraw from 
the scene of sorrow; the accusing eye of the innocent Ka- 
tharine had met his enquiring looks; and his guilty soul, 
self-convicted, shrunk with dismay from the awful frowns 
of injured beauty. He withdrew; and, like the arch fiend 
of old, left that a desert which he entered a Paradise. 

The disconsolate father was one day weeping over his 
daughter as the angelic creature lay sleeping on a couch: 
every one expected her speedy dissolution—she expected 
it herself. On waking, she drew from her bosom a picture ; 
it was that of Alexis! She repeatedly pressed it to her lips, 
and then gazing on it, addressed it in a feeble tone, im- 
ploring Alexis to forgive her, and upbraiding herself as 
the instrument of his wrongs. “ When thou wert here,” 
she continued, “ sweet, sweet Alexis, thou wert the source 
of all our happiness ; but I—I banished thee, and this house 
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is now the seat of wretchedness. ‘But, oh! if ever my 
dying words shall reach thee, forgive my father; reproach 
not his love to Katharine; and if my death affect thee, say 
not I fell a victim to his errors, but his love; a vietim to 
false friends, and to false pride; he suffers without know- 
ing it, in the miseries which they have inflicted; spare then, 
my gentle Alexis, spare his aged breast that one pang, and 
Katharine will die in peace!” Who can describe the feelings 
of the Boyar on hearing this tender soliloquy? The speed 
of lightning were slow to that of conviction, which now 
flashed its beams of terror and of comfort at once upon his 
soul. The weakness he had betrayed, the crime of which 
he had been guilty, the hope of restoring his daughter, the 
recall of Alexis, his former felicity, all presented themselves 
to his imagination. Hisresolution was as quickly formed ; and 
before Katharine could recover from her surprise, she found 
her father surrounded by his chief domestics, and giving 
orders for the immediate recall of Alexis. All were over- 
joyed. Smiles of joy seemed to flash from the very walls 
of the mansion. The amazed Katharine could hardly be- 
lieve what she heard and saw to be real; but the tender and 
affectionate embrace of her father, followed by the confes- 
sion of his error, of his tender regard for Alexis,—his prayers, 
his blessings, mingled with his tears and embraces,—soon 
explained to her the happy change. Animation came back 
to her countenance ; hope renewed the fire of her once bright 
sparkling eyes; and her father indulged the pleasing expecta- 
tion of a speedy recovery. 

News of Alexis had been most anxiously looked for; it 
came too soon!—not from England; but the field of battle! 
Weary of a life of suspence, he had again left England, and 
obtained a commission in the army of his native country; 
he fought in every engagement, from that of Lutzen, to that 
of Dresden, where he distinguished himself by a valour as 
desperate as his fate, and that of his country.—He fell! 
and shared in his death, the lot and grave of heroes. 

A serjeant who had fought all along by his side, and who 
was wounded at the moment of his fall, was the bearer of 
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his last sigh, the last dying token of his constancy and affec- 
tion to his beloved Katharine; and the soldier, faithful to 
his trust, had traversed those vast regions that separate the 
Elbe from the Moskwa, to acquit himself of the sad charge 
which he had undertaken. But how was the ill-prepared 
mind of Katharine to support the shock of this unexpected 
intelligence? How was her tender frame, as yet but half 
restored, to bear a relapse of body and of mind that human 
nature, in all its powers, must have sunk under? How 
was an affectionate father, bending beneath the weight of 
years, and an accusing conscience, how was he to stand, 
looking upon the lovely ruin, the ruin of his house, ruined 
by him—how was he to stand, the last, the only prop of life 
gone—and gone thus? 

Reader, if thou hast nature, thou canst not err in drawing 
the conclusion.—T'o thy hands it is committed.—And if, in 
closing this mournful tale, the tear of pity shall bedew thy 
cheek for the lamentable fate of a noble, virtuous, and 
a once happy family, that tear will not fall in vain, if the 
sensibility that gave birth to it, shall yield it a prize to re- 
flection. Then the precious moral of this tragic tale will 
not be lost, and memory, smit with a deep and lasting im- 
pression, will never retrace the causes of its awful catas- 
trophe, without silently ejaculating this emphatic apos- 
trophe—Pride, this was thy work ! 





a 


SIR THOMAS WYAT, KNT. 


Tuis favourite minister of Henry VIIL. after he had been 
deeply engaged in the council-chamber, was asked by the 
king one evening to make one in adance: to which he gravely 
answered—* That if his majesty thought him a wise man 
all day, he ought not to command him to play the fool at 
night.” 
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GLEANINGS. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF INGRATITUDE. 


A FRencH writer relates the following remarkable instance 
of the punishment of ingratitude in children—An eminent 
trader at Lyons, who had acquired an easy fortune, had 
two handsome daughters, between whom, on their marriage, 
he divided all his property, on condition that he should pass 
the summer with the one and the winter with the other. 
Before the end of the first year, he found sufficient ground 
to conclude, that he was not a very acceptable guest to 
either; of which, however, he took no notice, but hired a 
handsome lodging, in which he resided a few weeks. He 
then applied to a friend, and told him the truth of the mat- 
ter, desiring the gift of two hundred livres, and the loan of 
fifty thousand in ready money, for a few hours: his friend 
very readily complied with this request; and the next day 
the old gentleman made a splendid entertainment, to which 
his daughters and their husbands were invited. Just as 
dinner was over, his friend came in a great hurry, told him 
of an unexpected demand upon him, and desired to know 
whether he could lend him fifty thousand livres. The old 
man told him without any emotion, that twice as much was 
at his service, if he had wanted it; and going into the next 
room, brought him the money. After this, he was not suf- 
fered to stay any longer in lodgings; his daughters were 
jealous, if he remained a day more in one house than the 
other; and after three or four years spent with them, he died ; 
when, upon examining his cabinet, instead of riches, there 
was found a note, containing these words—“ He who has 
suffered by his virtue, has a right to avail himself of the 
vices of those by whom he has been injured; and a father 
ought never to be so fond of his children as to forget what 
is due to himself.” 
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THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 


Heywoop, in his Celestial Hierarchy, or History of An- 
gels, has the following story, which Wanley has copied 
into his “Wonders of the Little World.” A young hypo- 
chondriac had a strong imagination that he was dead; and 
did not only abstain from meat and drink, but importuned 
his parents that he might be carried to his grave, and bu- 
ried before his flesh was quite putrified. By the advice of 
physicians, he was wrapped in a winding-sheet, laid upon 
a bier, and so carried on men’s shoulders towards the 
church; but on the way, two or three pleasant fellows, who 
were hired for the purpose, met the procession, and de- 
manded aloud whose body it was they were carrying to be 
buried. Upon hearing the name of the young man, “‘ Sure- 
ly,” said one of them, “ the world is well rid of him; for 
he was a fellow of a very bad and vicious life, and his friends 
have cause to rejoice that he hath rather ended his days 
thus than at the ga!lows.’”’ The young man hearing this, 
and not able to bear such calumny, roused himself up from 
the bier, and told them they were wicked men todo him 
so much wrong, and that if he were alive, he would teach 
them to speak better of the dead. But they, paying no re- 
gard to this remonstrance, proceeded to defame his charac- 
ter, and to give him more contemptuous language ; at which 
he leaped from the bier, and fell on them with so much fury, 
thathe did not cease, till he was quite spent; and by this 
violent agitation, his disorder turned; and he awoke as it 
were out of a trance, recovering in a few days his health 
and understanding. 


DR. JOHNSON 


Says, There is no wisdom in useless and hopeless sorrow ; 
but there is something in it so like virtue, that he who is 
wholly without it, cannot be loved, nor will by me at least 
be thought worthy of esteem. 
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SOLUTION 


TO THE ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST. 


To tell you the truth, I had bother’d my brains 
Till the head-ache seem’d all I should get for my pains, i 
When sudden the secret so closely conceal’d, : 
In the Marquis of Abercorn first was reveal'd ; 

This serv’d for a clue, and I now went on faster, 

The next name I found was the Duke of Ancaster, 
Ashburnham and Beaufort then popp’d on my sight, 

And “ a place of much comfort” brought Bedford to light; 
| So here I repos’d, having finish’d my toil, 

Save one more to guess at, and that was Lord Boyle. 




















ENIGMAS. 





(Continued from page 102.) 






7. Tue husks or foul part of ground corn; and 
The Spanish title of a gentleman. 












& The noise of an ass; and 
A trifling current. 







9. A pass across a river; and 
One of the four elements. 






10. A triumphant chariot ; 
The ending of a verb in the tmperfect tense, and 
A heavy weight. 







11. The capital of Cheshire ; and 
A piece of meadow ground. 






12. A ship’s company. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1817. 





Tue Prince Regent went to the House of Lords on Tues- 
day, January 28th, in the usual state. There was, how- 
ever, no firing of cannon, nor did the grenadier guards’ 
band play, nor the trumpets sound, on account of the in- 
disposition of the Duchess of Cumberland. The procession 
on its way to the House was not seriously disturbed, but 
occasional expressions of discontent were heard from the 
populace. This unfavourable disposition of the people is 
said to have depressed his Royal Highness’s spirits, and pre- 
vented his delivering the speech in his usual strong and dis- 
tinct manner. On the return of the Prince Regent from the 
House of Lords, the crowd assembled in the streets had 
greatly increased; in St. James’s Park, in particular, the 
mob was immense, and they began to utter the most violent 
and indiscreet expressions the instant the royal carriage 
appeared. The life-guards were insulted, and gravel-stones 
and other missiles were thrown at the royal carriage; be- 
tween Carlton-house gardens and the Stable-yard gate, one 
glass of the state-coach was struck three times, and broken. 
It appears from the parliamentary evidence of Lord J. Mur- 
ray, that his lordship was inclined to think one or two 
bullets had been fired at the coach, supposed to be from an 
air gun, as no report was heard, nor smoke seen; but as 
no bullet was found in the carriage, there is no reason to 
believe that any were fired. The fury of the populace was di- 
rected not only against the royal carriage, and the life-guards- 
men, but against the very horses: there were repeated 
shouts of “‘ Down with them!” (meaning the horses); and 
several savage blows were struck at these animals. Mr. 
Thomas Scott, of Goodge-street, Tottenham Court-road, 
who is possessed of a small independent property, was ap- 
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prehended on a charge of riotous conduct. The people 
made an attempt to rescue him, in which they were foiled 
by the exertions of the life-guards-men. Mr. Scott has since 
undergone several examinations; but as no charge has been 
substantiated against him, except his striking at a life- 
guards-man, Thomas Layeock’s horse, he has since been 
liberated on bail, and will be tried for a misdemeanour. 
The Prince went from St. James’s to Carlion-house in his 
private carriage; where his Royal Highness was attended 
by Lord Sidmouth, the Duke of York, and the Duke and 
Dachess of Gloucester. The stones thrown at the state- 
carriage must have been hurled with great force, as they 
have impressed and dented the copper-pannels, put to it 
some years since, after the attack upon the King, instead 
of the plate glasses which were formerly used; the wooden 
ornaments are injured, and a piece broken off. 

As a proof to what extent the terror, excited by the as- 
sault of Tuesday on the Prince Regent, was carried in the 
minds of ministers, the guards at the Palaces, the Park, Bank, 
and every where, were doubled. A proclamation has been 
issued, offering a reward of .£.1000 for the apprehension of 
the person or persons guilty of the late attempts on the life 
of the Prince Regent; and a pardon is offered to any person 
impeaching, but without effect. 

Thursday following an Especial Court of Aldermen was 
held at Guildhall, when the Court unanimously agreed to 
an address to his Royal Highness, expressive of their hor- 
ror at the late atrocious attack on his person. And the 
housekeepers of Westminster have held a meeting for the 
same purpose. 

In Parliament, at its first meeting, the chief point of de- 
bate on the topics introduc&® into the Royal Speech and 
the Address, related to financial difficulties, and the acknow- 
ledged distress of the country. It appears undeniable, that 
our revenue is in a most anprosperous condition, and that 
it can only be maintained by a peculiarly vigilant and un- 
precedented system of economy and retrenchment; looking 
with fond hope to some more favourable dispensation of 
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Providence. Great reductions are to be proposed by go- 
vernment; but whatever diminution may be made of clerks 
in offices, the public will not feel satisfied, while individuals, 
unmeritedly hold “immense and disgusting emoluments.” 
An eloquent speech, made by Mr. Canning, may be con- 
sidered as the manifesto of administration against every 
description of reform in the representation, But this ques- 
tion is pressed upon the House, and they cannot avoid dis- 
cussing it, - 

The House of Commons has appointed a Select Committee 
of twenty-one, to examine into, and report upon, the state 
of our revenue and expenditure for the years ending on the 
5th of January, 1815, 1816, 1817; and to consider also such 
estimates as may be laid before them, respecting the pro- 
babilities of the years 1818 and 1819. Lord Castlereagh 
estimates the savings in the expenditure of the present year, 
compared with that of the amount last year, at no less a 
sum than ¢.6,501,000. In addition to this, the Prince Regent 
contributes to the public, for the, present year, £.50,000, 
The formation of the committee was opposed by Mr. Tier- 
ney and others. 

The elder Watson, Preston, Hooper, and Keen, after 
an examination before the Privy Council, have been appre- 
hended and committed to the Tower on a charge of High 
‘Treason. The three first had been admitted to bail, and 
were to have been tried for a misdemeanour for the sup- 
posed part they had taken in the late riots. 

Petitions for economy, for the reduction of taxation, and 
for a reform in the parliamentary representation, daily con- 
tinue to pour in upon the House of Commons. On the 
question of reform, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Brand, and others, 
have condemned, in the most unequivocal terms, annua! 
Parliaments and universal suffrage as absurd and danger- 
ous. 

On Tuesday, the 18th inst. the Report of the Secret 
Committee was laid on the table of the House of Lords. 
It states, that in the examination of the papers referred to 
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them, they have found such evidence as leaves no doubt in 
their minds that a traitorous conspiracy has been formed in 
the metropolis, and various other parts of the kingdom, for 
the purpose of overthrowing the established government, 
laws, and constitution of this country. It reports that arms 
have been procured by the members of various societies, 
and that subscriptions are raised for the furtherance of their 
views; that it originates with the Spa-fields meetings, that 
the societies in the country only waited the result of the 
attempt at insurrection in the metropolis; and infers a plan 
and design in all their measures from their acting in con- 
cert, and all meeting on one and the same day in the me- 
tropolis and the country, thereby embarrassing and imped- 
ing the exertion of the civil powers in the suppression of 
disturbances. On what has been actually done, no new in- 
formation is given; and the whole is founded on the private 
observations of individuals concerning these meetings and 
societies.—We forbear to make any comment, at present, 
{ill further evidence is adduced; for ourselves, we have 
never yet considered these meetings for reform as inimical 
to the Constitution of this country, as left us by our ances- 
tors. 

The Duchess of Cumberland has been delivered of a still- 
born child. 

By the Pacific, New York papers to the 18th, and Boston 
to the 15th, we learn that shipments of flour for Great Bri- 
tain were so extensive from every part, that the article had 
advanced to 14 and 15 dollars per barrell. 

February 9th, another meeting was held in Spa-fields, for 
the same purpose as the preceding ones, and dispersed with- 
out the least disposition to riot. Mr. Hunt and friends at- 
tended the Westminster meeting to congratulate the Prince 
Regent. 

‘The domestic occurrences of the month are so fraught 
with interest, and are so highly important, that we can only 
present our readers with abrief summary. Of forcign news, 
there is but little, and that of no importance. 
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In the night time of pain,and the winter of sorrow, 
When fades ev "ry scene that was blooming and fair, 
Oh! then, one bright ray from her soft light I borrow, 
It guides thro’ the gloom, and forbids me despair. 
The world’s busy triflers forgetting or scorning » 
She shrinks into silence, or flies from their sight, 
They hail, like the lark, the bright rays of the morning 
She sings like the Nightingale only by night. 














SADNESS. 


mpt for the Piano Forte by I.M.Bartlett. 
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THE DRAMA, 


“ DRURY-LANE. 


Feb. 15th, Farquhar’s comedy of the Inconstant 
vived to display the abilitics of Mrs. Alsop in the : 
mischief-loving Bisarre. She has acquired more e 
formerly, and with her ease, not lost in spirit. H 
terviews with Duretete were highly entertaining fr 
unremitted buoyancy of sprightliness and animati 
rallied and plagued the unfortunate coxcomb withor 
and gaily rioted in the exulting consciousness of 
dextrous and untamable humour. ‘The other pa 
respectably sustained. 

Jan. 30th, A selection of Sacred Music was p 

nder the direction of Sir G. Smart. It consisted 
del’s Messiah and Beethoven's Mount of Olives. | 
mon gave her songs with great effect. Signior Bex 
highly applauded in No quest alma, and in a duet y 
Salmon; Nicholson, in his flute performances, « 
great taste and judgement; the fineness of his to 
rapid execution, drew down reiterated plaudits. ‘J 
Symphony of Vittoria was executed in the most 
style. ‘The leader of the band was Mr. H. Smart. 
the King, in full chorus, concluded the performanc: 





COVENT-GARDEN. 


Since our last, a new afterpiece, entitled he 
has been produced at this theatre. A wealthy Fren 
chant is robbed, and murdered in the Forest of ¢ 
during the perpetration of the crime, two ravens 
the scene, pointing to whom, the dying man 
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THE DRAMA, 


- DRURY-LANE. 

Feb. 15th, Farquhar’s comedy of the Inconstant was re- 
vived to display the abilities of Mrs. Alsop in the arch and 
mischief-loving Bisarre. She has acquired more ease than 
formerly, and with her ease, not lost in spirit. Her inter- 
terviews with Duretete were highly entertaining from their 
unremitted buoyancy of sprightliness and animation. She 
rallied aud plagued the unfortunate coxcomb without mercy, 
and gaily rioted in the exulting consciousness of her own 
dextrous and untamable humour. The other parts were 
respectably sustained. 

Jan. 30th, A selection of Sacred Music was performed 

nder the direction of Sir G. Smart. It consisted of Han- 
del’s Messiah and Beethoven's Mount of Olives. Mrs. Sal- 
mon gave her songs with great effect. Signior Bequez was 
highly applauded in No quest alma, and in a duet with Mrs. 
Salmon; Nicholson, in his flute performances, displayed 
great taste and judgement; the fineness of his tones, and 
rapid execution, drew down reiterated plaudits. The grand 
Symphony of Viitoria was executed in the most masterly 
style. ‘The leader of the band was Mr. H. Smart. God save 
the King, in full chorus, concluded the performance. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 


Since our last, a new afterpiece, entitled The Ravens, 
has been produced at this theatre. A wealthy French Mer- 
chant is robbed, and murdered in the Forest of Orleans ; 
during the perpetration of the crime, two ravens fly over 
the scene, pointing to whom, the dying man says to 
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his two murderers, “ These birds will bear testimony 
against you.” Two innocent men are taken up, and tried 
for the murder under very suspicious circumstances, and, 
at the moment when the evidence against them scarcely ap- 
pears to admit of a doubt, two ravens fly across the court. 
The two real murderers, who happen to be present,. recol- 
lecting the words of the dying man, are struck with horror 
and compunction, and one of them makes a full confession 
of their guilt. The story is extremely improbable; the trial 
is supposed to be in an open court, and there are other in- 
consistencies, which, on its being announced for a second 
night, called forth considerable opposition. ‘The early scenes 
derived great interest from the exertions of Miss S. Booth. 

Feb. 12th, Mr. Booth, who is said to have performed for 
a short time on two provincial theatres, appeared in the 
character of Richard the Third: his figure is more dimi- 
nutive than that of Mr. Kean; his limbs are ill-formed; his 
voice, in some of its more moderate tones, sweet and touch- 
ing; when strained beyond a certain pitch, his voice falls 
into a deeper bass, instead of rising, like the voices of others, 
into a hoarse, and scarcely audible murmur. The profile 
of his countenance is manly and expressive. His action 
is sometimes intemperate, but generally natural. His faults 
are too often stamping, and giving a vulgarity to a charac- 
ter which the great dramatist has drawn princely in his man- 
ners, and by no means void of dignity in his general de- 
meanour. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Just published, Ponsonby, a Novel, 2 vols. Price 12s. 
boards. 

And The Cavern of Roseville; or The Two Sisters; a 
Tale; translated from the French of Madame Herbster. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR MARCH, 1817. 


THE MORNING DRESS. 


Or coloured bombazine, made high in the neck, full cape 
composed of three rows of satin, the skirt trimmed with 
the same material; the sleeves long, closed at the wrist, and 
finished with three rows of satin trimming; the waist is 
worn very short, and bound with a sash of satin riband; the 
skirt rather full, and of a moderate length. A cap of satin, 
or lace trimmed with rich blond, and ornamented with bows 
of satin riband in front, and at the crown of the Lead; round 
the throat a frill composed of rich blond lace. 

In the higher circles, beautiful Leghorn bonnets, with 
lower crowns and deeper fronts, already form the leading 
shape, whether for the promenade, or dress visit. 


THE EVENING DRESS 


ComposeD of white satin, worn low in front; round the 
bosom and shoulders a rich trimming of satin and lace; the 
skirt ornamented with five or six rows of rich blond lace; 
the waist very short, and to fall rather low from the shoulders ; 
at the centre of the bosom a bow of satin; the sleeves short 
and full. A turban composed of white satin, finished on 
one side with an ornament of satin and a couple of tassels; 
the hair full, and parted in front, Pearl necklace, white 
kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


Yourturvut females wear for the walking dress white cam- 
bric muslin, with a velvet spenser, not of any particular colour, 
and a hat of the same, surmounted by a full and beautiful 
plume of feathers. In cold weather, carricks, with a velvet 
collar, and buttoned down the front as low as the waist, 
with silk buttons, prevail for walking or riding. There is 
a new velvet spenser, richly embroidered at the bottom of 
the waist, and the wraps in front meet behind in two sharp 
points. Grey Merino cloth pelisses, with a standing-up 
collar, are sometimes worn; and among the more wealthy, 
the expensive and costly Witzchoura. White swansdown 
maffs are much worn. 

Hats are now made of a moderate size, not very long, and 
turned up on each side; the bows of riband on the crown 
are of a prodigious size, and generally of the same colour 
as the hat. Silk shag hats are quite in fashion; and all bon- 
nets except the lining, are made of this matcrial. The same 
variety, however, prevails in bonnets. 

Evening dresses are made of figured sarsnet, which are 
now reckoned most fashionable; the ground is white, with 
small sprigs of rose-colour, or celestial bine. 

Ball-dresses are chiefly made of white crape frocks over 
sarsnet, ornamented at the border with two full flounces 
terminating in Vandykes with white satin narrow riband; 
a spenser of bluish coloured satin, with sleeves of the same, 
and a wreath of full-blown roses encircling the hair. Cor. 
nettes of black velvet, of a new and elegant form, trimmed 
with blond and black satin, are much worn. 

Bouquets of auriculas, grouped with the everlasting pea, 
are partially worn in the bosom. 

Shoes, lined with fur, are preferred to half-boots, for the 
promenade ; the quarters are high, and they have three bows 
of riband on the instep; they are made of black ; dark green, 
or mazarin blue. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


fj 


STANZAS. 


Ou! blame not the sound of my lyre, 
Nor turn from the theme that I sung: 
The taunt of reproach, and the fierceness of ire 
Might quiver perhaps on my tongue; 
But e’en when my fast-fading smile 
Withdrew from whatever I see, 
My bosom remember’d an angel the while, 
And whisper’d its homage to thee! 


Ah! well might my spirit repine, 
And wail in the sadness of song, 
For the face of this world to a spirit like mine 
Has been but a wilderness long ; 
And yet there’s a sunbeam of light 
That shows me a far distant bower, 
Where sweet on the cold stormy bosom of night 
Breathe the buds of a beautiful flower ! 


How oft, like the meek bird of heaven, 
My soul would impatiently roam, 
And wide o’er the ocean despairingly driven, 
Look round for a shelter and home ! 
Bat the clouds were yet heavy and dark, 
The waters yet cover’d the plain, 
And weary she turn’d to revisit the ark, 
And feel lke a captive again, 
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But refuge has gladden’d her wings, 
And the search of the mourner shall cease, 
For, lo! where in triumph she joyfully brings 
The green-mantled olive of peace! 
The winds and the waves are represt, 
The storm of the deluge is o’er; 
I have found out the place of my solace and rest, 
And the world is a desert no more! 


Or what though I wander away 
To traverse that region of care, 
And sicken perchance with the gloomy survey 
Of the dearth and the barreaness there— 
As the traveller retarns to his cot 
When the toil of his journey is past, 
My soul hurries back from each desolate spot, 
To repose on thy virtues at last! 


SONNET. 
Tue whisperings of thy harp are like the tones 
That breathe at nightfall from the plaintive lute 
Of olus, and with their dulcet moans 
So sooth the ear, that sorrow’s self is mute 
To listen the wild anthems of the air.— 
Ah! let thy mourning melodies but sing 
Such vespers still; and to the tender prayer, 
Thus sighing soft as from ethereal string, 
Angels shall stoop attentive, and perchance 
For thy sweet sake commend me unto heaven!— 
Perhaps !—but ere such distant joy advance, 
Full well I know a gloomier fate is given, 
And my sad lyre, to sadder dirges bound, © 


Must breathe a wilder plaint, and pour a deeper sound. 


February, 1817. 
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_. AN BLEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF MiSs ELIZA HARDWICK. 
Oh! ask not why this woe-bent brow, or why the gushing tear, 
While yonder solemn knell proclaims Eliza’s early bier; 
That maid, whose animated smile, whose look of soften’d grace, 
Bespoke her of angelic mind, bespoke an angel’s face; 
But not that charm-assembled form, nor eyes’ resplendent roll, 
Which pierc’d with energetic glance the love-enamour'd soul, 
Could ward the lifted dart of death, nor alter fate's decree, 
Nor fervent pray’rs of drooping friends could set the victim free ; 
For twas not meet that she should wait till age with envious hand 
Cast o’er that fair seraphic frame his youth-devouring brand. 
*T was heaven's high will that she should tread awhile earth’s meaner 

span, 

*T was heaven that lent her here to show divinity to man;— 
And God remanded baek the maid to heaven's peculiar care, 
To blaze a constellation bright ’midst myriads number’d there. 
Her state demands no busy sigh, nor tears’ officious flow ; 
But to a parent’s tender grief, I give the drops of woe. 
For thee shall long the cypress wave o’er many a youthfal brow, 
And many a bosom heave with woe, which knew not grief till now; 
Around the consecrated turf, where sleeps thy hallow’d clay, 
May, violets spring, with sweetest flowers, the earliest gifts of May, 
And every bud of fairest hue repose upon the sod,— 
While Cherubim with songs shall waft thy spotiess soul to God. 
M—ry Ni—n—.s Tort. 
_—_—— 


JULIA. 
On! by that heav’nly beaming eye, 
That more than music in thy sigh, 


For this I languish—that I die, 
Julia! 


Entranc’d I view thy angel-face, 
And ev’ry softer feature trace, 
That matchless mien, that easy grace, 
Julia! 
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EUM. 








So kind, so sweet, such elegance, 
That wit which fear’d to give offence, 


All shew’d thy modesty and sense, 
Julia! 


The lily that adorns the grove 

Reminds me of my parted love ! 

Parted—until we meet above, 
Julia! 


Oh! pity, that a heart so true, 
That beat with love, and anguish too, 


So early should have bade adieu, 
Julia ! 
Harr, 
—=—_— 
« SONNET TO . 





Foroive the muse, fair minstrel! if to thee 
I consecrate abrupt the votive lay; 

But late I heard thy gentle melody, 

And tones olian on mine ear did play, 
That as I list to note thy tender song, 

Thou wert thine own sweet plaintive bird of night, 
And I some wand’rer wildest Woods among, 

Chasing coy echo in her dulcet flight— 
So soft the theme methought the dewy “ star 

Of eve” shone then more mildly chaste and clear, 
And as I mark’d the twinkling orb afar, 

It seem’d at my advance to disappear, 
Like thine own merit from the gazer’s sight, 
Yet by receding, sweetest! shone more bright. 

Harr, 


STANZAS TO MISS L. C. H. 


RIcHEs vast could fate assign me, 
Eastern treasures far above, 

Not for worlds would I resign thee ;— 
What were worlds without thy love? 
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What were worlds and worldly treasure? 
What were all the gems of art? 

These could never purchase pleasure, 
Dispossess’d of Lacy’s heart. 

What, ah! what could discompese me, 
Did I not full oft express? 

“ Though a thousand foes oppose me, 
I will never love thee less,” 

Yet, alas! in hour of sadness, 
Did I ne’er that love forego ? 

Sure it was an hour of madness, 
That could e’er mislead me so. 

No, ah no! mature reflection 
Tells me it could never be; 

Though the words contain'd “ rejection,” 
They were never meant for thee; 

But for those, e’en those around thee, 
Who have long since ceas’d to feel, 

Whose delight would be to wound me, 
Though they have not pow’r to heal ; 

*Twas to them, and them alone, love, 
That the declaration came, 

That I might thereby atone, love, 
If in aught I were to blame. 

Low as is the lowest fountain, 
That in Arno’s valley springs, 

To the height of yonder mountain, 
Where the soaring sky-lark sings ;— 

I was rais’d, caress’d, and flatter’d, 
Nurs’d with e’en a parent’s care, 

That at will I might be shatter’d; 
Hurl’ by furies to despair! 

Cease, ah! cease, dear girl, to grieve me, 
Know deceit was never mine ; 

And that heart can ne’er deceive thee, 
Which is wholly, solely thine. 

Riches vast could fate assign me, 
Eastern treasures far above, —- 

Not for worlds would I resign thee ; 
Worlds were nought without thy love! 
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Worlds were nought and worldly treasure, 
Wortbless all the gems of art; 
Lost to thee, and ev'ry pleasure, 
Soon would break this beating heart / 


Maro. W. Litty. 
_ 


SONG. 


Wuart dreams of waking rapture cheer 
This drooping heart of mine, 

When on thy bosom, Mary dear, 
I pensively recline ; 


' 


For while each kindling glance I view 
So fondly bent on me, 

My life, my love, my being too, 
Are center’d all in thee. 


I would not change thy seraph smile 
For all the world could give ; 

Nor sweetness, such as thine, beguile, 
For all the worlds that live. 


The tide of wealth in vain may flow, 
Tis lost, ‘tis lost on me; 
For, ah! no other wealth I know 
Than, Mary, loving thee! 
Brixton Causeway, ANONYMOUS, 
15th January, 1817. 


TO MONIMIA. 


Wuen Friendship first my breast inspir’d 
With sacred warmth to glow, 
It bade me love what all admir’d, 
And taught me then to know 
The matchless goodness of thy mind, 
In tend’rest acts display’d, 
And all those sympathies refin’d, 
That gentle bearts pervade! 
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Though Fortane never on thee smil’d, 


Nor fav’ring gifts let fall, 
Yet Virtue claims thee for her child, 


Which compensates for all! 
The native sweetness that is thine 
Emits a purer light; 
And o’er my path I see thee shine 


A luminary bright! 


None more than me thy blessings own, 
More grateful none shall prove, 

For all the favours thou hast shewn, 
Thy tenderness and love ; 

That e’en, in servile bondage, strove 
My sorrows to appease, 

Distraction from my bosom drove, 
And set my soul at ease. 


Oh! may I never cease to love 
~ That form of heav’nly mould, 
Nor ever leave, to God above, 
My fervent pray’r untold :— 
“Thy ceaseless grace, Almighty Lord! 
In bounteous mercy lend ; 
And store thy blessings and reward 
For her, my only friend !” Epcar. 


ENIGMA. 


To tell where form'd, and how, would nought avail, 
Perchance might but be deem’d a tedious tale ; 
Suffice it, when complete and full array’d 
In gaudy suit, with paint and patch well laid, 
I find admittance to the splendid dome, 
A welcome guest, e’en in the drawing-room. 
My garb, so fanciful, might wonder raise, 
For while the costly diamond it displays, 
Oft near my cart, in sad and deep despair, 
The sable emblem of the grave I bear ; 
Yet mirth I love, and beauty owns my pow'r 
T’ enliven many a tedious wintry hour, 
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And with such potent infleence I’m possess'd, 

That oft I rob them of their needful rest, 

Excite their hopes, their wishes, and their fears, 

Draw forth the sweetest smiles, or bitt'rest tears ;— 

Not tears of soft compassion well I know, 

But those which rage and envy cause to flow ; 

Yet still my boasted empire I maintain, 

Revil’d th's hour, the next caress’d again. 

But mark the strange vicissitudes of fate! 

I who was courted by the rich and great 

Last night—to-day am driven in disgrace 

To seek protection in an humbler place ; 

Yet friends I find who give me, it is true, 

A harder bed, and rougher usage too. 

Sometimes by Thomas slily I’m convey'd 

To aid his téte-a-téte with madam’s maid ; 

Well pleas’d they chat, and socially the while 

My merry tricks the passing hours beguile. 

Or should I to the nursery repair, 

Though I, in truth, haye not much bus’ness there, 

Yet free from vice the pastime I afford,— 

I please young miss, divert the little lord. 

*Twere well for man, if there I might remain, 

Nor seek those scenes where baneful passions reign, 

Where fraud and rapine lurk in fell disguise, 

And health and virtue fall a sacrifice! 

For though I boast of honour with the just, 

I play some knavish tricks to those who trust; 

Credulous maids, to superstition prone, 

Confide in me, and find themselves undone ; 

I’m good or bad according as I’m us’d, 

And by my dearest friends am most abus’d. E. T. 











NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lozenzo’s communication is received, and shall appear in our next; 
also the lines addressed to Mr. Hatt, and “ Stanzas,” by Mrs. Opie. 


We should feel much obliged to our Poetical Correspondents, whose 
favours at all times we highly value, if they would, occasionally at 
least, select subjects of a more general nature; as we fear, to many of 
our readers, theit contributions have lately appeared wo personal, and 
of too individual a cast. 


Euphrasia is ut der considera‘ion, 
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